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SOME  ANALOGUES  OF  MAISTRE  PIERRE  PATHELIN 


BY  THOMAS  EDWARD  OLIVER 

The  substance  of  the  following  story,  entitled  “Old  Rasmus,”  was 
related  by  a  Danish-speaking  Student  at  a  meeting  of  the  Scandinavian 
Club  of  the  University  of  Illinois  not  long  ago.  As  will  be  seen,  the 
resemblance  of  this  tale  and  its  several  analogues  to  the  main  fea- 
tures  of  the  Old-French  farce  of  Maistre  Pierre  Pathelin  is  so  marked 
that  it  seems  quite  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  these  additional  links 
in  the  chain  of  the  Pathelin  cycle.  Moreover,  certain  features  of  these 
Danish  and  other  versions  are  of  sufficient  moment  to  warrant  a  belief 
in  a  wider  ramification  and  a  more  complex  interrelation  of  the  ana¬ 
logues  of  the  Pathelin  story  than  is  commonly  held.  The  Student  who 
related  the  story  of  “  Old  Rasmus”  said  that  he  had  read  it  as  far  back 
as  1886  in  a  Danish  populär  almanac,  although  he  was  unable  to  remem- 
ber  the  title  or  the  date  of  the  almanac  in  question.  The  presence  of 
such  a  tale  in  a  populär  publication  at  so  late  a  date  is  undoubtedly 
very  interesting,  and  proves  the  great  vitality  of  the  Pathelin  type  of 
tale. 

Acting  on  the  scant  Information  furnished  by  the  Student,  I  wrote  to 
several  publishers  of  Danish  populär  almanacs,  one  of  whom,  Justis- 
raad  N.  C.  Rom  of  Copenhagen,  very  kindly  sent  me  with  his  answer 
the  1883  edition  of  his  firm’s  “Folkets  Almanak.”  Here  in  the  first 
seven  pages  of  Signature  7  (the  pages  are  not  otherwise  numbered) 
occurs  the  story  entitled  “Gammel  Rasmus,  Sjaellandsk  Aeventyr, 
ved  Jens  Kamp,”  illustrated  by  six  rough  woodcuts  representing  the 
main  features  of  the  tale.1  This  tale  was  written  down  from  the  words 
of  a  ferryman  named  A.  Rasmüssen,  of  the  island  of  Bogö,  south  of 
Zealand,  Denmark.  A  summary  follows :  — 

Old  Rasmus  was  a  farmer  living  with  his  wife  on  the  outskirts  of  a  country 
village.  They  were  very  poor,  lived  in  a  hovel,  and  owned  but  one  cow.  In  the 
winter  they  begged  for  food  for  the  cow  and  for  themselves;  in  the  summer 
they  stole  it,  acting  upon  Old  Rasmus’s  favorite  maxim,  “  One  must  help  one’s 
seif  as  one  may.”  An  especially  severe  winter  came,  rendering  it  impossible 
to  secure  fodder.  The  cow  had  recently  calved,  but  poverty  and  hunger 
forced  Old  Rasmus  to  kill  and  eat  the  cow.  When  this  supply  of  food  was 
exhausted,  Old  Rasmus  went  into  the  village  to  seil  the  calf,  leaving  this 
animal  at  home,  however.  He  first  went  to  the  leading  shoemaker,  and  with 
much  effort  cajoled  him  into  purchasing  the  calf  for  its  meat  and  hide  for 

1  The  text  of  this  story  may  also  be  found  in  Jens  Kamp’s  Danske  Folkeaeventyr,  ii 
(1891),  No.  4,  p.  53.  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Axel  Olrik  and  the  Danish  Folk-Lore 
Society  for  their  courtesy  in  furnishing  me  with  copies  of  this  and  other  Danish  ana 
logues  to  be  mentioned  in  this  article. 
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eight  dollars  cash.  Rasmus  agreed  to  deliver  the  calf  in  a  week,  when  the 
shoemaker  should  call  for  it.  Elated  at  his  success,  Rasmus  tried  the  same 
scheme  upon  the  poorer  shoemaker,  a  mere  cobbler,  securing  this  time  five 
dollars  cash.  Rasmus  then  went  home,  and  soon  hunger  was  again  at  his 
door.  He  and  his  wife  decided,  therefore,  to  kill  the  calf  that  very  day.  A 
week  later,  as  Rasmus  was  enjoying  his  dinner  of  veal,  the  two  purchasers 
appeared.  Rasmus  calmly  told  them  that  he  had  forgotten  the  agreement, 
and  invited  them  to  sit  down  and  share  the  last  of  the  meat.  Furious  at  this 
deception,  they  threatened  Old  Rasmus  with  jail,  while  Rasmus  ate  on  undis- 
turbed,  and  even  taunted  them  with  their  simplicity.  The  summons  to  court 
came;  and  on  his  way  to  the  bailiff,  Rasmus  met  a  constable,  to  whom  he 
told  his  Version  of  the  affair.  The  constable  agreed  to  assist  him  provided  he 
would  promise  to  pay  him  three  marks.  Rasmus  readily  promised.  The  con¬ 
stable  then  counselled  him  to  act  like  a  simpleton  before  the  bailiff,  and  to 
begin  to  whistle  “fyt”  at  every  question  put  to  him.  Rasmus  arrives  at  court, 
and  is  confronted  by  the  two  shoemakers.  The  pompous  old  bailiff  asks 
those  present  if  the  accused  is  Old  Rasmus.  The  bailiff,  receiving  an  affirma¬ 
tive  answer,  asks  Rasmus  if  he  acknowledges  the  crime.  Rasmus  Stands 
there,  looking  the  fool  to  perfection,  and  gives  no  answer.  The  question  is 
put  a  second  time,  but  Rasmus  only  Stares  at  the  bailiff’s  wig.  A  third  time, 
with  rising  wrath  and  insulting  epithet,  the  bailiff  puts  the  question,  ending 
with,  “Answer,  you  ass!” —  “Fyt,  .  .  .  fyt,  ...”  says  Old  Rasmus. 
A  fourth  time  comes  the  question.  “  Fyt  .  .  .  fyt,”  whistles  Rasmus  in  reply. 
“He  is  crazy!”  roars  the  bailiff,  beside  himself  with  anger.  “You  cobblers, 
you  deal  with  an  idiot  at  your  own  risk.  Away  with  you  for  disturbing  the 
dignity  of  the  Court!”  and  the  bailiff  strikes  lustily  with  his  cane  at  the  be- 
wildered  shoemakers,  who  escape  in  terror.  In  the  resulting  confusion  Old 
Rasmus  sneaks  into  a  corner  until  the  coast  is  clear.  He  then  bolts  out  of 
town.  On  the  way  he  meets  the  constable,  who  inquires  how  things  had  gone. 
Rasmus  teils  him,  whereupon  the  constable  demands  the  three  marks  pro¬ 
mised  him.  Rasmus  gives  the  same  prolonged  “fyt  .  .  .  fyt,”  and  runs 
home.1 

Mr.  N.  C.  Rom,  editor  of  the  “Folkets  Almanak”  in  which  this  story 
of  “  Old  Rasmus”  is  printed,  says  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  present  writer, 
“I  must  not  omit  to  inform  you  that  the  story  in  question  is  widely 
known  in  Denmark,  and  is  told  with  many  variations,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  of  its  being  equally  common  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  as  can 
surely  be  ascertained.” 

I  have  as  yet  made  no  personal  investigation  of  the  possibility  of  the 
occurrence  of  folk-versions  of  this  tale  in  the  other  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries;  but  the  Danish  Folk-Lore  Society  very  kindly  inquired  of  the 
Folk-Lore  Societies  of  Sweden  and  Norway  in  my  behalf,  receiving 
answer  that,  as  far  as  these  societies  now  know,  there  are  no  analogues 
of  this  tale  in  those  lands.  The  Danish  society,  however,  sent  me,  in 
addition  to  a  copy  of  the  “Old  Rasmus”  story,  several  other  Danish 

1  The  Student  narrator  of  this  story  rendered  this  “fyt  .  .  .  fyt”  of  Old  Rasmus  by  a 
prolonged  whistle. 
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analogues,  which  I  summarize  here  before  proceeding  to  a  discussion 
of  all  the  analogues.  The  first  of  these  is  entitled  “The  Attorney’s 
Counsel.”  1 

A  man  once  sold  a  cow  to  six  butchers  in  succession,  receiving  from  each 
two  rigsdaler  as  earnest-money.  When  the  time  arrived  for  them  to  claim 
the  cow,  the  man  gave  her  to  the  first  comer.  The  other  purchasers  summoned 
him  before  the  judge.  As  he  went  thither  in  great  anxiety,  he  passed  an  attor¬ 
ney’s  house.  The  attornev  inquired  the  cause  of  his  distress,  whereupon  the 
man  told  him  that  he  was  seeking  some  one  who  could  help  him  out  of  his 
difficulty.  The  attorney  advised  him  to  reply  only  “Ja  pyt”  to  all  questions, 
and  added  that  the  man  could  pay  him  on  his  return.  The  man  followed 
strictly  the  attorney’s  ad  vice,  and  the  judge  declared  to  the  plaintiffs  that  the 
fellow  was  crazy  and  must  be  freed.  On  his  return  home,  the  man  endeavored 
to  pass  the  attorney’s  house  without  entering;  but  the  attorney  ran  out  and 
invited  him  in.  “Ja  pyt,”  said  the  man  as  he  hastened  on. 

A  third  Danish  analogue  is  in  some  respects  even  more  interesting. 
For  the  sake  of  convenience  I  will  call  it  the  Jütland  Version.  The 
summary  follows.2 

An  old  inhabitant  of  Sjalland  drove  to  Copenhagen  with  a  load  of  rye  to 
seil.  The  rye  was  not  very  new,  but  he  finally  sold  it  at  a  good  price  to  the 
landlord  of  an  inn.  A  couple  of  sharp  hucksters  saw  the  money  paid,  and 
induced  the  old  man  to  treat  them.  They  finally  got  him  to  drink  heavily 
and  to  join  in  a  game  of  cards,  where  with  fair  luck  at  first  he  finally  lost 
everything.  As  his  drunkenness  increased,  the  sharpers  were  able  to  work  their 
will  upon  him  easily.  He  borrowed  money  from  the  host  several  times,  and 
finally  even  pawned  his  horse  and  cart  only  to  lose  all.  He  was  now  very 
drunk  indeed,  and  dared  not  meet  his  irate  wife  at  home.  The  sharpers  there- 
fore  readily  influenced  him  to  go  with  them  where  sailors  are  hired  for  voyages. 
On  the  way  they  meet  a  Prussian  sea  captain  who  is  looking  for  a  sailor. 
The  rascals  turn  over  to  him  the  drunken  man,  and  hide  to  watch  the  outcome 
of  their  adventure.  The  captain  demands  the  old  man’s  papers,  and,  on  learn- 
ing  that  he  has  none  with  him,  Orders  him  to  go  home  and  fetch  them.  Some- 
what  sobered,  he  Starts;  but  the  sharpers,  fearing  danger  to  themselves,  try 
to  send  him  on  board  again.  At  this  juncture  an  attorney  who  had  noticed 
the  sharpers  interfered,  and  caused  them  to  flee  by  his  threats  of  exposure. 
The  drunken  man  teils  the  attorney  of  his  misfortunes,  including  his  engage- 
ment  to  ship  as  a  sailor.  From  this  last  dilemma  the  attorney  promises  to 
free  him  if  he  will  agree  to  pay  him  fifty  dollars.  This  the  old  man  promised, 
and  the  attorney  then  advised  him  to  return  to  the  captain  and  to  make  no 
other  answer  than  “Pyt”  to  all  questions.  The  old  man  does  this;  and  the 
captain,  in  a  fury,  strikes  him  on  the  head,  and  then  Orders  him  to  be  beaten 

1  This  story  was  first  written  down  in  1861  by  Peder  Nielsen,  pupil  in  the  S^dinge  Volks¬ 
schule,  Fyn,  Denmark.  It  may  be  found  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Dansk  Folkemindesamling 
16,  pp.  155, 156,  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Copeinhagen.  In  1900  it  was  published  by  Evald 
Tang  Kristensen  as  No.  126  (p.  89)  of  his  Danske  Skjoemtesagn. 

2  This  tale  was  written  down  by  Evald  Tang  Kristensen  as  related  by  the  fisherman 
Jens  Mathias  Kristensen  in  Fjaltring  near  Lemvig,  Jylland  (Jütland),  Denmark.  It  is 
printed  in  Evald  Tang  Kristensen’s  Fra  Bindestue  og  Kelle,  1897,  ii,  No.  17. 
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with  a  rope  and  thrown  ashore.  The  man,  now  thoroughly  sobered,  hastens 
home,  and  manages  to  survive  the  scoldings  of  his  wife.  A  few  days  later  the 
attorney  is  seen  approaching  to  claim  his  fifty  dollars.  The  old  man  quickly 
gets  into  bed  and  teils  his  wife  to  say  that  he  is  sick.  The  wife  acts  her  part 
well,  showing  the  attorney  the  pretended  sick  husband,  and  declaring  that 
he  is  near  his  end.  Despite  this,  the  attorney  demands  the  fifty  dollars  of  the 
old  man,  but  receives  only  “Pyt”  for  an  answer,  and  is  obliged  to  depart 
empty-handed. 

In  a  collection  of  Danish  folk-tales  published  in  1900  by  Evald  Tang 
Kristensen  1  there  are  five  Danish  versions  grouped  under  the  general 
heading  “Grisens  Saig”  (“The  Sale  of  a  Pig”),  all  of  which  resemble 
those  already  given,  except  in  minor  details.  In  the  first  of  these  (No. 
124  in  Kristensen’s  collection),  the  story  is  as  follows:  — 

A  man  lost  in  playing  skat.  Having  no  money,  he  took  a  pig  to  Aalborg 
to  seil.  Meeting  a  man  bound  for  court,  he  sold  the  pig  for  five  dollars,  and 
agreed  to  deliver  the  animal  at  his  house.  Farther  on  he  sold  the  pig  a  second 
time  under  the  same  conditions,  and  then  began  to  wonder  what  he  should 
do.  His  solution  of  the  problem  was  to  go  to  the  inn  and  seil  the  pig  a  third 
time,  on  this  occasion  to  the  host.  The  first  two  purchasers  meet  after  court, 
and  each  invites  the  other  to  come  to  his  house  and  partake  of  roast  pig.  In 
neither  house,  however,  do  they  find  the  pig,  and  each  is  much  mystified. 
Not  to  be  disappointed,  however,  in  their  meal,  they  go  to  the  inn,  where, 
after  some  delay,  they  are  unwittingly  served  with  the  pig  which  each  had 
bought.  In  conversation  they  learn  how  and  by  whom  they  have  been  de- 
ceived,  and  the  host  confirms  their  discovery.  They  then  summon  the  seller 
to  court.  On  the  way  thither  the  latter  goes  to  an  attorney  outside  the  village, 
and  agrees  to  give  him  six  half-bushels  ( skjaepper )  of  rye  if  he  will  help  him. 
The  lawyer  advises  him  to  whistle  when  the  Court  questions  him.  This  he 
does,  and  the  chief  of  police  beats  him.  The  lawyer  then  comes  in  and  ex- 
postulates,  warning  them  that  the  policeman  has  beaten  a  well-known  crazy 
man  belonging  to  such  and  such  a  village.  The  frightened  plaintiffs  then 
withdraw  their  suit,  and  beg  the  defendant  very  politely  to  go  home.  The 
lawyer  runs  after  him,  and  asks  when  he  is  to  receive  his  rye;  but  the  man 
only  whistles,  even  when  the  lawyer  agrees  to  go  fetch  the  rye  himself.  The 
lawyer  then  takes  his  turn  in  beating  the  man,  and  goes  his  way.  “Thus  did 
the  man  receive  fifteen  dollars  and  two  beatings  for  his  porker,  and  there- 
with  ended  the  matter.” 

Of  special  interest  here  is  the  presence  of  the  lawyer  in  court,  and  also 
the  invitation  to  eat  where  no  food  is  forthcoming.  These  elements  in 
the  tale  show  a  closer  analogy  with  the  French  tale  than  in  the  Danish 
versions  previously  cited. 

All  of  these  Kristensen  tales  are  taken  directly  from  the  people,  and 
in  each  case  the  name  of  the  narrator  is  given.  In  this  case  the  narra- 
tor  is  Jens  Povlsen  of  Tvaermose.  The  same  version  with  less  detail, 

1  Danske  Skjaemtesagn ,  samlede  af  Folkemunde  af  Evald  Tang  Kristensen,  Forste 
Sämling;  Aarhus.  Forfatterens  Forlag  1900.  Pp.  87-92,  Nos.  124-128. 
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as  related  by  Markus  Hansen  of  Assing,  is  printed  as  No.  28  of  Kristen- 
sen’s  collection  “  Aeventyr  fra  Jylland,  samlede  af  Folkemunde.  Anden 
Sämling,”  which  is  volume  vii  of  “  Jyske  Folkeminder”  (Copenhagen, 
Karl  Schonbergs  Boghandel,  1884).  Here,  on  pp.  206-210,  is  a  tale, 
also  entitled  “  Grisesalget,”  in  which  a  peasant,  Peder  Ty,  sells  in  Aal¬ 
borg  a  month-old  suckling  pig  to  the  chief  clerk  of  the  court  and  to  the 
procurator.  As  in  the  story  above,  he  does  not  deliver  the  pig,  but  sells 
it  a  third  time  to  the  innkeeper.  He  receives  five  daler  at  each  sale. 
In  the  same  way  the  disappointed  purchasers  go  to  the  inn  and  eat  the 
very  pig  that  they  had  purchased.  When  Peder,  or  Per  as  he  is  called 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  story,  goes  to  a  self-made  (. selvgjort )  procura¬ 
tor  for  advice,  he  is  told  to  say  nothing  but  “  Pyhy.”  As  in  the  previous 
tale,  the  payment  is  to  be  rye,  in  this  case  one  or  two  barreis.  Differ- 
ences  between  the  two  versions  are  slight,  but  noteworthy.  In  the  former 
the  man  has  lost  money  through  playing  skat.  In  the  latter  the  pig  is 
a  suckling  and  is  carried  in  a  bag,  much  being  made  of  the  opening  of 
the  bag  to  show  the  contents.  The  chief  difference  of  all  is  that  in  the 
former  tale  the  man  is  told  to  whistle,  while  in  the  latter  the  advice  is 
to  say  “Pyhy.”  Of  moment  perhaps  is  the  name  Peder  or  Per,  remind- 
ing  us  of  Pierre  Pathelin,  although  the  similarity  may  be,  and  prob- 
ably  is,  mere  chance.  The  emphasis  upon  the  lawyer  being  self-made 
may  also  suggest  Pathelin.  In  the  latter  Version  (that  by  Markus  Han¬ 
sen)  the  judge  is  angry  because  the  dignity  of  his  court  has  been  compro- 
mised  by  bringing  in  a  crazy  man.  This  suggests  a  connection  with 
Old  Rasmus.  In  the  Hansen  Version  the  lawyer  does  not  enter  the 
court. 

Bolte,  in  his  edition  of  “  Veterator,”  classes  this  tale,  with  its  “pyhy,” 
with  that  using  “  fyt,  fyt,”  and  also  with  an  Italian  tale  found  by  Fina- 
more,  where  we  find  “ciffe,  cciaffe,  gniffe,  ngnaffe.”  He  says  of  these 
three  tales  that  the  rustic  “grunzt  wie  ein  Schwein.”  I  cannot,  how- 
ever,  share  this  view,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  these  sounds  represent 
either  a  hiss  or  a  whistle.  I  shall  speak  of  this  point  again  in  connection 
with  the  tale  by  Finamore,  which  will  be  given  later. 

In  the  second  of  the  Kristensen  stories  of  this  type  (No.  125  in  Kristen- 
sen’s  1900  collection),  the  tale  runs  thus:  — 

A  Jütland  peasant  journeys  to  Copenhagen  with  a  calf.  On  the  way  he 
sells  the  calf  four  times  in  succession,  receiving  ten  dollars  from  each  pur- 
chaser,  and  delivering  the  calf  to  the  last  one  because  the  sale  took  place  so 
near  his  home.  He  goes  back  home  elated  at  his  success,  but  the  three  de- 
ceived  purchasers  summon  him  to  court.  Going  to  an  attorney,  he  promises 
him  half  of  his  receipts.  The  attorney  advised  him  to  say  merely  “Pyt”  to 
all  questions.  At  court  they  could  do  nothing  with  him,  and  believed  him 
insane.  The  lawyer  also  got  his  own  advice,  “Pyt,”  as  sole  satisfaction. 
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The  third  of  Kristensen’s  1900  collection  (No.  126)  is  precisely  the 
same  as  the  Version  already  given  as  “The  Attomey’s  Counsel”  (see 
p.  397).  There  are  only  a  few  minor  differences  in  the  wording. 

The  fourth  tale  in  the  Kristensen  collection  (No.  127)  is  as  follows: 

A  man  was  on  the  way  to  Copenhagen  with  a  goose  under  his  arm.  On  the 
road  he  sold  the  goose  to  two  persons  in  succession,  receiving  five  marks  from 
each,  and  promising  to  deliver  the  bird.  Once  in  town,  he  went  to  an  inn 
where  the  host  asked  and  paid  the  price  of  the  goose,  again  five  marks.  With 
his  fifteen  marks  the  man  returned  to  his  wife  Kristine,  who  said  that  he  was 
in  danger  of  a  court  summons.  In  a  few  days  this  came.  He  went  to  an  attor- 
ney  and  promised  him  the  fifteen  marks  for  his  help.  The  lawyer  counselled 
him  to  say  only  “Pyt”  to  all  questions.  This  he  did,  despite  threats  of  im- 
prisonment,  saying  “  Aa  pyt”  to  all  questions.  The  judge,  in  anger,  dismissed 
the  case,  and  chased  him  away  as  a  fool.  On  the  Street  he  met  the  attorney, 
who  asked  for  his  fifteen  marks.  The  man  said  only  “  Aa  pyt,”  and  ran  away. 

The  resemblance  of  this  Version  to  the  first  of  the  Kristensen  collec¬ 
tion  (No.  124)  is  clear  in  the  final  sale  to  the  innkeeper. 

The  fifth  story  in  Kristensen  (No.  128)  is  a  short  summary  of  the  first 
(No.  124),  with  the  addition  of  names:  — 

Gunni  Kraemmer  from  Vaarst  sold  a  pig  in  the  town  of  Aalborg,  first  to 
Alderman  Wolfert,  afterwards  to  Alderman  Merk,  and  finally  to  the  innkeeper 
Brennaes,  on  Bispens  Street.  When  he  found  that  he  was  in  difficulty,  he 
went  to  lawyer  Sparre,  who  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  whistle  “fy — yt.” 

This  short  summary  is  peculiar,  in  that  it  makes  no  mention  of  the 
outcome  of  the  stratagem,  or  of  the  discomfiture  of  the  lawyer. 

In  all  these  Danish  versions  we  note  the  use  of  a  whistle  or  of  some 
whistling-sound  —  “fyt,”  “pyt,”  “pyhy,”  or  the  like  —  to  carry  out  the 
deception.  Through  the  courtesy  of  my  friend  Christian  Friedrich 
Weiser,  now  in  Berlin,  I  have  secured  copies  of  German  analogues,  in 
which  a  similar  method  is  used.  Although  these  versions  are  somewhat 
prolix,  yet,  inasmuch  as  they  occur  in  rather  rare  and  inaccessibie  books, 
I  feel  it  best  to  transcribe  them  here,  in  order  to  bring  together  material 
which  may  prove  of  value  for  subsequent  investigation. 

The  first  of  these  German  analogues  is  found  in  Magister  Wolfgang 
Büttner’s  “Claus  Narr,”  a  collection  of  tales  first  published  in  1572.1 
The  whole  book  consists  of  sixteen  parts,  each  part  containing  a  smaller 
or  greater  number  of  stories  (from  fifteen  to  fifty-nine) .  The  story  here 
quoted  is  the  fifty-eighth  of  Part  VIII,  p.  S  1  a,  and  has  as  title  “Pa  Pi 
Pa  Pi  Pa.” 

1  The  full  title  is  “Sechs  hundert  sieben  und  zwantzig  Historien  von  Claus  Narren. 
Feine  schimpfliche  wort  und  Reden,  die  Erbare  Ehrenleut  Clausen  abgemerckt  und 
nachgesagt  haben.  Zur  Bürgerlichen  und  Christlichen  Lere,  wie  andere  Apologen  dienst¬ 
lich  und  förderlich.  Mit  lustigen  Reimen  gedeutet  und  erkleret.  Anno  1572  ”  [Eisleben]. 
The  name  “Büttner”  does  not  appear  upon  the  title-page,  but  is  found  in  the  acrostic  in 
the  oratio  authoris  at  the  end  of  the  book,  Büttner  was  Pfarrer  zu  Wolffenstek  a /M. 
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Ein  Vorsprach  hatte  ein  Dieb  vnterrichtet  das  er  vor  dem  Gerichte  thete 
wie  ein  Stumme  vnd  nirgend  zu  antwortet,  allein  sagte  zu  allem  das  man  jn 
fragen  würde:  pa  pi  pa  pi  pa.  Als  wolte  er  jn  vom  Galgen  loss  machen  vnd 
io  Gülden  zu  lohne  haben  Der  Dieb  thete  also  vor  dem  Gerichte  vnd  ward 
ledig  Der  Vorsprach  fordert  zehen  Gülden  da  bleib  der  Dieb  auff  diesem 
Wege  wie  jhn  der  Vorsprach  geleret  hatte  vnd  sprach  auch  zu  jhm:  pa  pi 
pa  pi  pa  und  mechte  sich  vom  Vorsprachen  auch  ledig 

Also  gehts  noch  wem  man  thut  guts 
Der  söffe  gerne  unsers  Bluts 
Kan  er  vns  nicht  vexieren  las 
So  spot  er  vnser  in  die  Nass 
Wie  dieser  Schalck  sein  Vorsprach  lohnt 
So  werden  fromme  leut  verhont 
Von  denen  den  sie  han  gedient 
Wenn  es  mir  nur  zu  sagen  zimpt 
So  wüst  ich  wol  wie  man  mir  danckt 
Commemoratio  benefitz  ist  ein  schand 
Drumb  las  ichs  bleiben  auch  vnd  denck 
Nicht  mehr  an  diese  Leut  da  wend 
Wiltu  nicht  sein  verspot  darzu 
Verlacht  kein  loser  Menschen  thue 
Der  wohlthat  nicht  erkennt  noch  merckt 
Kein  freundschafft  noch  ein  gutes  werck. 

The  above  is  the  oldest  Germanic  version  of  the  episode,  so  far  as  I 
have  as  yet  found,  to  make  use  of  a  method  of  deceit  not  found  in  the 
“Pathelin.”  In  the  latter,  as  is  well  known,  the  lawyer  counsels  the 
shepherd  to  say  “Bee”  in  imitation  of  his  sheep.  I  shall  soon  refer  to 
and  discuss  a  number  of  proven  direct  descendants  of  the  “Pathelin” 
farce,  which  continue  to  use  the  sheep’s  cry.  I  desire  first,  however,  to 
show,  as  far  as  my  present  material  will  permit,  that  the  analogues 
having  other  methods  of  deceit  than  the  sheep’s  cry  are  very  common, 
and  to  say  that  it  is  difficult  to  establish  any  definite  chronological  rela- 
tionships  among  them. 

In  the  Zeitschrift  “Der  Bär”  (Berlin,  II  Jahrgang,  1876,  p.  116)  is  an 
article  by  Dr.  W.  Schwartz  entitled  “Nachlese  zu  den  Sagen  und  alten 
Geschichten  der  Marek  Brandenburg.”  The  third  story  (p.  117)  is 
headed  “Abgepfiffen,”  and  is  as  follows:  — 

Ein  Bauer  hatte  ein  fettes  Schwein  liegen,  das  er  zu  verkaufen  gedachte. 
Es  war  in  der  Herbstzeit  wo  die  Schlächter  nach  fetten  Schweinen  umzu¬ 
fragen  pflegen.  Kommt  also  ein  Schlächter  bei  ihm  heran  und  fragt,  ob  er 
ein  fettes  Schwein  zu  verkaufen  habe.  “  Ja,”  sagt  der  Bauer.  Der  Schlächter 
besieht  sichs  und  fragt  nach  dem  Preise.  Nach  einigem  Hinundherf ordern 
und  Bieten  werden  sie  einig,  und  der  Schlächter  bezahlt  das  Schwein  mit  dem 
Beding,  dass  es  erst  nach  einigen  Tagen  abgeholt  würde.  Damit  geht  er  fort. 
Nicht  lange  darnach  kommt  ein  anderer  Schlächter,  besieht  das  Schwein, 
schliesst  mit  dem  Bauern  auch  wieder  den  Handel  ab,  bezahlt  ihm  den  Preis, 
lässt  es  aber  auch  noch  einige  Tage  liegen.  Und  so  kommen  noch  drei 
Schlächter,  denen  der  Bauer  gleichfalls  das  Schwein  verkauft,  und  zwar  unter 
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derselben  Bedingung.  Die  Schlächter  waren  alle  aus  einer  entfernten  Stadt 
und  mussten  sich  erst  Fuhrwerk  mitbringen.  Als  nun  der  Tag  heranrückte, 
wo  die  Schlächter  kommen  sollten,  das  Schwein  abzuholen,  da  war  der  Bauer 
in  grosser  Angst.  Er  rief  seine  Frau  und  sagte:  “Mutter,  gieb  mir  Rat,  ich 
habe  eine  unüberlegte  Tat  getan,  so  und  so, — wenn  die  fünf  Schlächter 
kommen  und  merken,  dass  ich  sie  geprellt  habe,  so  schlagen  sie  mich  tot. 
Und  das  Geld  möchte  ich  doch  nicht  gerne  wieder  raus  geben.”  Das  Weib 
fand  bald  guten  Rat  und  sagte:  “Vater,  leg  dich  ins  Bett  und  stelle  dich  tot, 
ich  werde  dann  heulen  und  jammern  und  so  das  Ungewitter  von  dir  ab¬ 
wenden.”  Als  die  Schlächter  nun  ankamen,  einer  nach  dem  andern,  um  ihr 
bezahltes  Schwein  in  Empfang  zu  nehmen,  und  jeder  das  Schwein  haben 
wollte,  weil  er  es  von  dem  Bauer  ehrlich  erhandelt,  da  entspann  sich  bald 
Hader  und  grausamer  Zank  und  zuletzt  wollten  sie  dem  Bauer  zu  Leibe. 
Der  aber  lag  tot  im  Bette  und  war  kein  Schiedsmann  da,  der  ihnen  Recht 
sprechen,  und  kein  Zeuge,  der  ihnen  ihren  ehrlichen  Kauf  bezeugen  konnte; 
denn  die  Frau  wusste  von  nichts.  Sie  mussten  sich  daher  zu  einem  Vergleich 
unter  einander  entschliessen,  und  nahmen  jeder  ein  Fünf  teil  von  dem  Schwein 
und  fuhren  von  dannen.  Als  sie  fort  waren,  stand  der  Bauer  wieder  auf  von 
dem  Totenbette  und  lachte  sich  ins  Fäustchen  und  trank  noch  ein  Gläschen 
mehr,  weil  alles  so  glücklich  abgelaufen  war.  Aber  es  kam  doch  wieder 
schlimm.  Die  Schlächter  erfuhren  bald,  dass  der  Bauer  nicht  gestorben  wäre 
und  erkannten  den  Betrug,  den  er  mit  ihnen  gespielt  und  verklagten  ihn 
deshalb  vor  Gericht.  Wie  der  Bauer  nun  die  Vorladung  von  dem  Gerichte 
erhält,  da  wird  ihm  doch  bang  ums  Herz,  und  er  frägt  wieder  die  Hausmutter 
um  Rat.  Aber  die  wusste  diesmal  auch  nichts  mehr,  sondern  sagte:  “Vater, 
geh  nach  der  Stadt  zu  einem  Advokaten,  ehe  Du  aufs  Gericht  kommst,  der 
wird  Dir  ja  wohl  einen  Rat  geben,  was  Du  dort  anzuführen  hast  zu  Deiner 
Verteidigung.”  Der  Bauer  tat  so.  An  dem  Tage,  als  er  vor  Gericht  erscheinen 
sollte,  machte  er  sich  schon  frühe  auf  den  Weg  und  erreichte  die  Stadt  früher, 
so  dass  er  noch  einen  Rechtsgelehrten  aufsuchen  konnte,  dem  er  seine  Sache 
vortrug.  Dieser  rieb  sich  anfangs  die  Stirn,  fand  den  Handel  ganz  verzwickt, 
und  konnte  erst  gar  nicht  auf  ein  Mittel  kommen,  wie  dem  Bauer  zu  helfen 
wäre.  Der  Bauer  bat  inständigst  und  bot  25  Thaler,  wenn  er  glücklich  aus 
dieser  fatalen  Sache  käme.  Endlich  hatte  der  Advokat  den  Ausweg  gefunden 
und  sagte  zu  dem  Bauer:  “  Merkt  auf,  wenn  Ihr  jetzt  vor  Gericht  kommt,  so 
wird  man  Euch  diese  und  jene  Frage  vorlegen,  darauf  habt  Ihr  nur  Eine 
Antwort,  die  ist:  “  Ab  gepfiffen!”  Weiter  antwortet  Ihr  nichts.  Und  so  Ihr, 
wie  ich  hoffe,  damit  glücklich  durchkommt,  so  bringt  Ihr  mir  25  Thaler!” 
Der  Bauer  versprach  es  fest  und  ging  fort.  Wie  er  nun  vor  dem  Gerichte 
steht,  und  die  fünf  Schlächter  ihre  Anklage  erheben  auf  Betrug,  und  der 
Richter  den  Bauer  fragt,  was  er  dazu  sage,  so  antwortete  der  Bauer  stets: 
“Abgepfiffen!”  Der  Richter  war  Anfangs  verwundert,  kam  aber,  da  der 
Bauer  hartnäckig  bei  seinem  “Abgepfiffen”  blieb,  zu  der  Überzeugung, 
dass  es  mit  ihm  nicht  richtig  sei,  und  sprach  den  Bauer  frei,  weil  mit  einem 
Menschen,  den  die  Zurechnungsfähigkeit  ermangle  kein  gültiger  Handel 
abgeschlossen  werden  könne.  Und  so  mussten  die  Schlächter  noch  obendrein 
die  Gerichtskosten  tragen.  Als  der  Bauer  nun  von  dem  Gerichte  herunter 
kam,  und  an  dem  Hause  des  Advokaten  vorbei  ging,  sah  dieser  zum  Fenster 
hinaus  und  rief  dem  Bauer  zu :  “  Nun,  Ihr  habt  den  Prozess  gewonnen,  wie 
stehts  mit  den  25  Thalern?”  Der  Bauer  aber  blickt  hinauf,  erwiederte: 
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“  Abgepfiffen !  ”  und  ging  geraden  Wegs  nach  Hause.  —  Ob  es  nicht  schliesslich 
doch  herausgekommen,  dass  er  sich  blos  so  gestellt,  weiss  ich  nicht. 

Again,  through  the  kindness  of  my  friend  Christian  Friedrich  Weiser 
of  Berlin,  I  have  secured  from  a  ratherrare  source  (“  Amusemens  Fran- 
fois  ou  Contes  ä  Rire,  Trattenimenti  italiani  overo  conti  di  ridere  ä 
Venise  MDCCLII  chez  Dominique  Pitteri”  2  vols.  in  1.  Tome  Second, 
p.  56)  an  analogue  showing  the  dosest  connection  with  one  of  the  stories 
foundinE.  T.  Kristensen’s  “  Danske  Skjaemtesagn”  (No.  124;  see  also 
its  analogue,  that  follows  from  “Aeventyr  fra  Jylland,”  p.  398  of  this 
article).  The  dateof  this  collection,  1752,  is  of  no  value  in  determining 
the  date  of  the  story;  but  the  use  of  the  expression  “plai”  instead  of  the 
Danish  whistle  may  possibly  point  the  way  to  some  of  the  German  ver- 
sions  which  use  “blee,”  although  the  explanation  offered  of  “  plai”  in 
the  story  itself  is  that  it  is  a  dialect  form  of  “que  vous  plait-il.” 

This  book  has  the  Italian  and  the  French  on  opposite  pages,  but  the 
French  is  clearly  the  original. 

Although  this  Version  is  also  very  long,  I  ask  leave  to  transcribe  it  in 
full  in  order  to  bring  together  all  available  material  not  readily  accessible. 
The  story  is  entitled  in  the  French,  which  I  give  here  in  the  original 
spelling,  with  all  its  errors,  as  follows:  — 

LE  COCHON  DE  LAIT  DES  DEUX  PROCUREURS 

Un  Pa'isan  des  environs  d’Anguleme,  ayant  porte  a  vendre  un  Cochon 
de  lait  un  jour  de  marche,  rencontre  un  Procureur  au  Presidial,  qui  lui  de- 
mande  ce  qu’il  avoit  dans  son  sac.  Le  Paisan  lui  dit  que  c’etoit  un  Cochon 
de  lait  qu’il  vouloit  vendre.  Le  Procureur  le  tire  du  sac,  le  trouve  gras  & 
dodu,  l’achete,  le  paye,  &  donne  ordre  au  Paisan  de  le  porter  chez  lui  dans 
une  teile  rue  vis  ä  vis  une  teile  enseigne  &  de  dire  a  la  femme  de  l’appreter 
pour  diner.  Le  Paisan  ayant  refü  son  argent,  se  met  en  devoir  de  porter  le 
Cochon,  &  rencontre  chemin  faisant  un  autre  Procureur  compere  &  ami 
du  premier,  qui  lui  demande  si  le  Cochon  etoit  ä  vendre.  Le  Paisan  ayant 
repondit  qu’oüi,  le  Procureur  convient  pour  le  prix,  et  dit  au  Paisan  de  le 
porter  chez  lui,  apres  lui  avoir  dit  &  son  nom  &  la  rue,  &  de  dire  a  sa  femme 
de  le  faire  appreter  pour  diner.  Le  Paisan  se  promene  un  bon  gros  quart 
d’heure,  c’est  ä  dire  jusques  ä  ce  qu’il  jugea  que  les  Procureurs  devoient 
etre  au  Palais.  Ensuite  il  revient  au  marche,  avec  son  sac  &  son  Cochon. 
II  n’y  fut  pas  plütöt  arrive  que  l’höte  de  Quatre  ecus,  un  des  plus  fameux 
Traiteurs  de  la  Ville,  qui  venoit  d’acheter  des  provisions,  le  rencontre,  &  lui 
demande  ce  qu’il  a  ä  vendre.  Un  beau  &  bon  Cochon,  repondit  le  Paisan. 
Quatre  Ecus  convint  enfin  du  prix,  le  paye,  empörte  le  Cochon;  &  ne  fut 
pas  plütot  chez  lui,  qu’il  le  fit  appreter  et  mettre  ä  la  broche.  En  sortant 
de  l’Audience,  le  premier  Procureur  rencontre  son  Compere,  &  lui  dit: 
J’ai  achete  ce  matin  un  bon  Cochon  de  lait,  que  j’ai  mande  ä  ma  femme 
de  nous  appreter  pour  diner,  vous  viendrez,  s’il  vous  plait,  mon  Compere, 
en  manger  vötre  part.  J’en  ai  un  aussi,  repondit  le  Compere;  mais  puisque 
vous  voulez  que  nous  mangions  ce  matin  le  votre,  nous  mangerons  donc 
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demain  le  mien.  Arrives  au  logis,  le  Procureur  trouva  sa  femme  en  entrant, 
&  lui  demande,  si  le  Cochon  etoit  cuit.  Quel  Cochon,  dit  la  femme,  je  croi 
que  vous  vous  moquez?  Comment,  repondit  le  Procureur?  un  Paisan  ne 
vous  a-t-il  pas  apporte  un  Cochon?  Je  vous  assure,  dit  la  femme,  que  je 
n’ai  vü  ni  Paisan  ni  Cochon.  On  demande  ä  la  servante  qui  n’en  savoit  pas 
davantage.  Oh !  cela  etant,  Compere,  allons  donc  manger  le  mien,  dit  le 
second  Procureur.  Allons,  dit  l’autre:  il  faut  bien  manger  quelque  chose; 
mais  le  Cochon  ne  se  trouva  pas  plus  chez  celui-ci  que  chez  l’autre.  Alors 
les  Procureurs  ne  douterent  pas,  que  le  Paisan  n’eüt  ete  plus  fin  qu’eux. 
Heureusement  nous  sommes  en  bonne  Ville,  oü  nous  pouvons  trouver  ä  diner, 
dirent-ils :  allons  nous  en  chez  Quatre-Ecus.  Etant  chez  Quatre  Ecus,  ils 
demandent  au  Traiteur,  s’il  avait  quelque  chose  ä  leur  donner.  Messieurs, 
dit  Quatre  Ecus,  nous  avons  plus  qu’il  ne  faut  quand  vous  seriez  encore  dix 
autres,  &  si  vous  voulez  vous  donner  la  peine  de  faire  un  tour  ä  la  cuisine, 
vous  y  trouverez  de  quoi  choisir,  &  pourrez  prendre  ce  qui  vous  accommodera. 
Ils  vont  ä  la  cuisine,  trouvent  le  Cochon  de  lait  ä  la  broche.  Ha!  parbleu, 
Compere,  dit  l’un  des  Procureurs,  encore  sommes-nous  heureux  de  trouver 
ici  un  Cochon  de  lait.  Celui-ci  nous  tiendra  lieu  des  nötres.  Ils  demanderent 
ä  Quatre-Ecus,  si  le  Cochon  etoit  retenu;  &  repondant  que  non:  Qu’on  nous 
le  serve  donc,  dirent  les  Procureurs.  Le  Cochon  etant  mange,  entre  la  poire 
et  le  fromage,  les  Procureurs  demanderent  ä  compter.  Quatre-Ecus,  vint 
lui-meme  &  leur  demande,  s’ils  avaient  trouve  le  Cochon  bon.  Excellent, 
dirent-ils.  II  n’est  achete  que  de  ce  matin,  dit  Quatre-Ecus  &  il  vient  de  bon 
endroit.  De  qui  Pavez-vous  achete,  demanderent  les  Procureurs?  D’un  tel 
Paisan,  dit  Quatre-Ecus,  en  le  nommant.  Quelle  sorte  d’homme  est  cela? 
C’est  un  homme  fort  accommodant,  repondit  Quatre-Ecus.  Et  lä-dessus, 

11  fit  son  portrait  si  au  naturel,  que  les  Procureurs  persuadez  que  c’etoit  leur 
homme,  lui  envoyerent  une  assignation  pour  se  voir  condamner  ä  leur  payer 
la  valeur  des  Cochons,  &  ä  de  grandes  reparations,  pour  avoir  viole  la  foi 
publique.  Le  pauvre  Paisan  voyant  deux  Procureurs  ä  ses  trousses,  &  se 
croyant  perdu  sans  ressource,  porte  son  assignation  ä  un  Avocat,  &  le  prie 
de  le  tirer  de  cette  affaire,  qu’il  raconte  ä  sa  maniere,  faisant  Pinnocent, 
comme  font  d’ordinaire  tous  les  Paisans;  &  sur  tout  ceux  d’Angoumois  &  de 
Poitou  auxquels  on  a  bien  de  la  peine  ä  faire  dire  oüi  ou  non.  L’Avocat, 
malgre  les  deguisemens  du  Paisan,  &  au  travers  de  ses  reponses  aux  ques- 
tions  qu’il  lui  fit,  voyant  bien  qu’il  avoit  fait  la  friponnerie  &  vendu  son 
Cochon  trois  fois,  lui  dit,  que  son  affaire  etoit  fort  mauvaise,  &  meme  fort 
sale,  &  qu’il  cherchät  un  autre  Avocat.  Mons.  dit  le  Paisan  en  franc  patois 
en  se  grattant  Poreille  &  faisant  tourner  son  chapeau,  ne  m’abandonez  pas, 
je  vous  prie,  telles  gens  me  ruineront.  Tirez-moi  de  cette  affaire;  j’ai  encore 
six  Cochons  de  la  meme  mere,  je  vous  en  promets  un  des  plus  beaux,  si  vous 
me  tirez  des  mains  de  ces  Gripes-tout.  Nous  avons  toujours  recours  ä  vous, 
&  si  vous  m’abandonnez,  je  suis  perdu;  mon  ami,  dit  l’Avocat,  qui  comptoit 
deja  sur  le  Cochon  promis,  je  ne  vois  qu’un  moyen  pour  te  tirer  d’affaire. 
O,  c’est  assez,  Mons.  dit  le  Paisan,  pourvü  qu’il  soit  bon.  Il  faut,  mon  enfant, 
continua  l’Avocat,  que  tu  fasses  Pinnocent  quand  tu  paroitras  ä  l’Audience, 
&  que  tu  ne  repondes  que  Plai.  C’est  un  mot  du  Pais  qui  signifie  que  vous 
plait-il.  Je  ferai  bien  cela,  Mons.  dit  le  Paisan.  Le  jour  que  la  cause  devoit 
se  plaider,  le  Paisan  ne  manqua  pas  de  se  trouver  ä  l’Audience.  Les  Pro¬ 
cureurs  firent  le  pauvre  Paisan  plus  noir  qu’un  charbon,  &  n’oublierent  rien 
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de  tout  ce  qui  pouvoit  faire  paroitre  la  friponnerie  plus  atroce  &  plus  dange- 
reuse  pour  la  Societe,  &  conclurent  enfin  suivant  leur  demande  ä  de  grands 
dedommagemens.  L’Avocat  parla  pour  le  Paisan,  &  sans  entrer  dans 
aucune  discussion  du  fait,  il  representa  ä  la  Cour  que  la  presance  du  per¬ 
sonnage  parleroit  mieux  pour  lui  que  tout  ce  qu’il  pourroit  alleguer  en  sa 
faveur.  Que  c’etait  un  pauvre  innocent  qui  etoit  plus  digne  de  la  compassion 
que  du  ressentiment  de  ses  parties,  &  qu’il  etoit  surprenant,  qu’on  relevät  si 
cruellement  une  faute,  qui  ne  procedoit  que  de  la  pure  innocence  de  celui 
qui  l’avoit  commise;  &  que  pour  se  convaincre  de  la  verite  qu’il  avanyoit,  il 
supplioit  la  Cour  d’examiner  le  defendeur.  On  fait  appeller  le  Paisan  qui 
entre  dans  le  Parquet.  Le  Juge  lui  dit,  levez  la  main,  mon  ami.  Promettez- 
vous  devant  Dieu  de  dire  la  verite  ?  Plai,  Mons.  repond  le  Paisan  en  se  gratant 
l’oreille  &  bälotant  son  chapeau.  Le  Juge  lui  repeta  souvent  la  meme  chose, 
&  eut  toüjours  Plai  pour  reponse.  Avez-vous  vendu,  continua  le  Juge,  un 
Cochon  ä  ces  deux  Procureurs,  qui  vous  l’ont  paye,  &  l’avez-vous  ensuite 
revendu  ä  Quatre-Ecus?  Plai,  Mons.  dit  encore  le  Paisan.  Le  Juge  per- 
suade  que  cet  homme  etoit  hebete,  dit  aux  Procureurs,  que  le  pauvre  homme 
etoit  assez  puni,  &  qu’il  s’etonnoit  qu’ils  se  fussent  amuses  ä  un  innocent, 
&  renvoya  les  parties  hors  de  Cour  &  de  proces  sans  depens.  Le  Paisan 
n’entendit  pas  plütöt  ce  Jugement,  qu’il  decampe  sans  retourner  chez  son 
Avocat.  Plusieurs  jours  se  passent  sans  savoir  de  quoi  il  etoit  devenu,  mais 
enfin  le  rencontrant  un  jour  en  rue,  Coquin,  lui  dit-il,  je  t’ai  tire  d’une 
mechante  affaire:  Tu  m’avois  promis  un  Cochon  de  lait  &  tu  m’as  filoute. 
Plai,  Monsieur,  repondit  le  Paisan.  Scelerat,  dit  l’Avocat,  on  ne  trompe  pas 
deux  fois  les  gens  de  Justice,  &  si  jamais  tu  retombes  entre  mes  mains. 
Plai,  Monsieur,  repondit  le  Paisan.  L’Avocat  voyant  qu’il  etoit  la  dupe, 
&  craignant  de  s’exposer  ä  la  raillerie,  si  la  chose  venoit  ä  etre  süe,  quitte 
le  Paisan,  &  se  retire,  bien  honteux  d’avoir  fourni  au  Paisan  dequoi  le  tromper, 
apres  avoir  trompe  les  Procureurs. 

The  similarity  of  this  tale  to  several  of  those  already  cited  is  clear.  The 
pig  being  in  the  bag  points  to  the  Danish  version  with  “pyhy,”  and  in 
other  respects  the  connection  is  very  close  between  the  versions.  The 
French  tale,  however,  is  much  more  spun  out,  containing  elements  that 
appear  scattered  through  several  Danish  versions. 

Now,  while  all  these  stories  are  much  simpler  than  the  farce  of  “  Mais¬ 
tre  Pathelin,”  and  lack  many  of  the  details  and  scenes  that  make  the 
latter  so  much  more  humorous,  yet  the  central  theme  of  all  is  essentially 
the  same.  In  all  we  have  a  man  of  the  law  caught  by  the  same  trick  that 
he  had  devised  for  his  dient,  and  caught  by  the  dient  himself.  In  two  of 
the  Danish  versions,  and  also  in  the  Brandenburg  tale,  we  have,  as  in 
“Pathelin,”  dishonest  couples  whom  poverty  leads  to  deceive.  In  “Old 
Rasmus”  the  röle  of  the  wife  is  slight,  for  she  merely  consents  to  the 
killing  of  the  calf.  In  the  Jütland  version  and  in  the  Brandenburg  ana- 
logue  the  wife  aids  the  husband  much  as  she  does  in  the  celebrated  de- 
lirium  scenes  in  the  French  farce.  In  the  Jütland  version  we  have  an 
interesting  and  curious  combination  of  the  feigning  of  sickness  with  the 
refusal  to  answer  anything  but  “pyt.”  In  “Pathelin,”  however,  these 
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elements  are  each  distinct,  and  form  the  basis  of  the  two  most  ridiculous 
scenes  of  the  farce.  In  “Pathelin”  the  dramatic  genius  of  the  unknown 
author  has  developed  the  wife  into  a  most  efficient  helpmate  in  dishon- 
esty,  —  a  position  that  is  unique  in  all  the  analogues  of  the  “Pathelin” 
cycle  that  I  have  yet  found.  The  only  versions  that  approach  the  “  Pathe¬ 
lin”  story  in  this  respect  are  the  Danish  Jütland  analogue,  the  Branden¬ 
burg  tale,  and,  above  all,  the  episode  of  “  Mak  the  Thief,”  in  the  Towne- 
ley  Plays,  to  which  last  Version  I  shall  return  presently  when  I  begin  the 
real  argument  of  this  paper.  In  all  the  analogues  the  people  concerned 
are  chiefly  peasants  or  tradespeople ;  in  “  Old  Rasmus,”  two  shoemakers 
are  cheated  by  the  same  person ;  while  in  “  Pathelin”  the  tailor  is  cheated 
twice,  but  by  different  persons ;  in  the  other  Danish  versions,  as  well  as 
in  “  Old  Rasmus,”  the  same  animal  is  sold  two  or  more  times.  Old  Ras¬ 
mus  sells  a  calf  twice ;  the  other  deceivers  seil  a  calf,  a  pig,  a  cow,  or  a 
goose,  from  three  to  six  times.  This  common  feature  is  shared  also  by  the 
Brandenburg  tale,  and  by  the  tale  in  “  Contes  ä  rire.”  In  this  feature  of 
repeated  sale  and  deception  we  have  no  analogue  with  “Pathelin,”  but 
with  an  Italian  anecdote  by  Parabosco  and  other  populär  versions,  to 
which  I  shall  refer  soon  in  another  connection.  In  all  but  one  of  the  tales 
thus  far  introduced,  we  have  a  scene  before  a  judge,  in  one  case  before  a 
sea-captain,  who  in  the  Jütland  Version  has  essentially  the  same  röle  as  a 
judge.  In  all  these  populär  tales  the  scene  in  court  is  reduced  to  its  sim- 
plest  elements,  whereas  in  “  Pathelin”  it  is  expanded  with  rare  dramatic 
skill. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  these  Danish  and  other  tales,  gathered  from 
among  the  people  or  found  in  collections  of  populär  lore,  all  show  many 
points  of  contact  with  most  of  the  features  of  the  “Pathelin”  story,  and 
lead  us  to  ask  various  questions  which  it  may  be  quite  impossible  at  pre¬ 
sent  to  answer  with  finality.  First  of  all,  they  lead  us  to  wonder  whether 
similar  folk- versions  do  not  exist  elsewhere.  Judging  by  my  own  brief 
experience  in  searching  for  these  tales,  and  the  considerable  number  that 
have  been  found,  I  believe  that  the  tale,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  far 
more  widespread  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed.  When  most  of  this 
still  hidden  material  shall  have  been  discovered,  and  critically  examined, 
we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  make  careful  scholarly  deductions.  I 
bespeak,  therefore,  the  help  of  my  readers  in  this  search.  That  the  Dan¬ 
ish  versions  are  closely  related  to  each  other,  seems  evident.  The  similar 
use  of  a  whistled  “pyt,”  “fyt,”  “pyhy,”  or  the  like,  would  in  itself  be 
sufficient  evidence  of  this.  It  seems  clear,  also,  that  the  Danish  tales  and 
the  Brandenburg  analogue  are  closely  connected  with  the  tale  found  in 
Parabosco,  and  with  other  Italian  and  French  populär  tales  which  I  shall 
consider  later,  and  also  with  the  French  tale  in  “Contes  ä  rire,”  in  the 
common  fact  of  repeated  sales  of  the  same  object  or  animal.  Which  way, 
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however,  does  the  stream  flow  ?  Or  shall  we  take  all  farther  back  to  a 
common  origin?  The  chief  question  is  this:  What  is  the  connection  of 
these  tales  with  the  French  farce  and  with  the  proven  descendants  of 
that  farce,  written  by  Reuchlin,  Hans  Sachs,  and  others  ?  Are  these  stories 
but  pale  reflections  of  the  more  complicated  and  brilliant  French  play, 
or  do  the  basic  incidents  of  the  farce,  together  with  these  populär  ana¬ 
logues,  all  go  back  to  an  ancestry  still  more  remote  ?  May  we  not  be  able 
to  carry  back  to  such  a  remote  ancestry  many  of  the  closer  analogues  of 
Pathelin  which  we  have  not  yet  ventured  to  free  from  direct  descent  from 
“ Pathelin”  itself?  It  will  of  course  be  impossible  to  do  so  with  all,  for 
many  of  the  German  and  some  of  the  English  versions  seem  directly  in- 
spired  by  the  French  play.  Although  I  realize  fully  that  all  the  evidence  is 
not  yet  in,  and  that  it  will  be  exceedingly  difflcult  to  assign  definite  chro- 
nology  to  the  evidence  when  it  is  gathered,  yet  I  feel  that  there  are  one  or 
two  lines  of  thought  which  may  help  us'in  the  consideration  of  these 
various  questions,  and  to  these  I  now  invite  attention. 

In  all  collections  of  populär  tales  which  I  have  thus  far  examined,  I 
have  been  impressed  with  the  great  prevalence  of  the  motif  of  deceit  in 
one  form  or  another.  Only  rarely,  however,  does  the  form  of  deceit  ap- 
>roach  that  found  in  the  “Pathelin”  cycle,  in  which  a  deceiver  is  caught 
his  own  trap.  And  yet  this  form  is  not  rare.  In  the  so-called  farce  of 
Maistre  Tubert  ”  of  Eustache  Deschamps,  who  died  in  1410,  a  lawyer  is 
dutwitted  by  his  dient;  but  the  trickery  is  accomplished  by  quite  other 
means  than  those  boasted  of  by  the  crafty  lawyer.1  Deceit  is  very  preva- 
lent  in  many  of  the  French  farces;  but  we  do  not  seem  to  find  until  after 
“Pathelin”  anything  at  all  resembling  that  farce.  In  Richard  F.  Bur- 
ton’s  “  Vikram  and  the  Vampire,  or  Tales  of  Hindu  Devilry”  (London, 
Longmans  Green,  1870),  we  find  frequently  the  outwitting  of  a  person  by 
the  same  method  used  by  that  person.  See,  among  others,  the  first  of 
these  cynical  tales,  where  a  woman  is  outwitted  at  her  own  game. 
Particularly  striking  is  the  final  story  in  which  King  Vikramaditya  kills 
the  treacherous  jogi  while  the  latter  is  showing  him  how  to  prostrate 
himself  before  the  goddess  Smashana-Kali.  It  was  the  jogi’s  plan  to  kill 
the  king  when  he  should  follow  his  instructions.  This  rivalry  in  deceit 
and  cleverness  seems  especially  common  in  Oriental  tales.  In  Gaelic  and 
in  Norse  tales,  also,  this  type  of  story  is  common.  For  instance,  in  Jere- 
miah  Curtin’s  “Hero  Tales  of  Ireland”  (Boston,  1894),  we  find  it  in  the 
tale  of  “Black  Thief  and  King  Conaks  Horses”  (p.  105).  In  Dasent’s 
“Populär  Tales  from  the  Norse”  (New  York,  1908),  we  find  the  motif 
of  a  deceiver  caught  in  his  own  trap  in  “Well  Done  and  111  Paid” 

1  Anciens  Textes  Frangais.  CEuvres  d’Eustache  Deschamps,  vol.  7,  pp.  155-174. 
The  outwitting  of  a  lawyer  is  a  frequent  theme,  it  seems.  Lope  de  Vega,  in  his  Entremes 
del  Letrado  ( Obras  Sueltas),  tom.  xviii  (p.  8),  depicts  the  cheating  and  robbing  of  a 
lawyer  by  a  simple  peasant.  Ticknor  (vol.  ii,  p.  253)  notes  the  resemblance  to  Pathelin. 
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(p.  266).  Dasent  shows  in  his  introduction  (p.  lxx)  how  widely  scattered 
some  tales  of  deceit  may  be.  Thus  the  Norse  tale  of  “  Why  the  Bear  is 
Stumpy-tailed”  has  its  analogue  in  the  African  (Kanuri)  story  of  how 
the  hyena  became  tailless  and  earless.  In  J.  F.  Campbell’s  “Populär 
Tales  of  the  West  Highlands”  (4  vols.  London,  1890)  we  see  clever  deceit 
in  many  tales.  Thus  vol.  i,  p.  279,  in  the  fable  of  the  fox  and  the  cock. 
The  cock  saves  his  life  by  a  strategy  similar  to  the  one  that  the  fox  em- 
ployed  to  catch  him.  See  also  “  The  Tale  of  the  Shifty  Lad  ”  (vol.  i,  p.  338 ; 
and  vol.  ii,  p.  272;  compare  also  Dasent’s  tale  of  “The  Master  Thief,” 
p.  232  of  “Norse  Tales ”) .  Instances  of  this  type  of  story  might  be  multi- 
plied  almost  indefinitely ;  but  I  have  indicated  enough,  I  believe,  to  show 
that  such  tales  are  universal,  and  that  they,  in  common  with  much  folk- 
lore,  undoubtedly  go  back  to  a  remote  ancestry.  I  can  therefore  see  no 
just  reason  for  excluding  from  a  similar  antiquity  that  particular  type  of 
story  of  deceit  which  we  find  in  the  “  Pathelin”  cycle.  I  believe  that  this 
type  also  is  a  common  heritage  of  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples. 

Another  interesting  argument  from  analogy  may  be  taken  from  the 
earlier  scenes  of  the  farce  of  “Pathelin,”  —  those  in  which  the  draper 
Guillaume  visits  the  house  of  Pathelin,  where  he  is  completely  hood- 
winked  by  Pathelin’s  feigned  sickness  and  the  cleverness  of  Pathelin’s 
wife.  We  find,  curiously  enough,  a  very  close  parallel  to  these  scenes  in 
the  episode  of  “Mak  the  Thief”  in  the  English  Towneley  Plays  (edited 
by  A.  W.  Pollard,  Early  English  Text  Society,  1897,  Extra  Series  No. 
LXXI).  It  was  J.  J.  Jusserand  (“Theätre  en  Angleterre,”  1878,  p.  93) 
who  first  discovered  the  siimlarity  of  the  “Mak  the  Thief”  interlude 
with  the  “Pathelin”  drama;  and  A.  Banzer  (in  “Zeitschrift  für  Franzö¬ 
sische  Sprache  und  Literatur,”  vol.  x,  p.  106)  has  made  an  interesting 
comparison  of  the  two.  Despite  the  evident  similarity  of  the  two  episodes, 
at  least  in  their  general  scope,  the  differences  are  so  marked  as  to  pre- 
clude,  it  seems  to  me,  any  but  an  indirect  connection.  In  “Mak  the 
Thief”  it  is  a  sheep  that  has  been  stolen;  in  “Pathelin”  it  is  cloth.  In 
“Mak  the  Thief”  it  is  Mak’s  wife  who  feigns  illness,  in  “Pathelin”  it  is 
Pathelin  himself,  although  it  should  be  noted  that  in  each  case  it  is  the 
husband  who  concocts  the  deceit,  in  the  carrying-out  of  which  the  wife 
is  a  most  clever  helper.  In  “Pathelin”  we  have  the  feigning  of  the  ap- 
proach  of  death,  and  also  the  intensely  ludicrous  running-about  in  de- 
lirium;  in  “Mak  the  Thief,”  the  equally  clever  scheme  of  pretending 
that  there  is  a  new-born  child  in  the  cradle  where  the  stolen  sheep  is 
concealed.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  “Mak  the  Thief”  there  is  no 
pretence  to  idiocy,  as  in  the  delirium  scenes  of  “  Pathelin.”  To  my  think- 
ing,  this  pretence  to  idiocy  and  delirium  in  “Pathelin”  forms  a  connect- 
ing-link  with  the  later  court  scene  of  the  drama,  where  pretence  to  idiocy 
is  also  the  chief  element,  thus  giving  a  certain  greater  organic  unity  to  the 
whole  farce.  In  fact,  this  element  of  idiocy  and  delirium  is  not  found  in 
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any  of  the  analogues  of  this  part  of  the  French  farce  which  I  have  thus  far 
found ;  and  it  seems  as  if  the  dramatist  had  purposely  introduced  it,  in 
Order  to  attain  a  greater  dramatic  unity  and  also  increase  the  humor  of 
his  play.  In  “Pathelin”  the  ruse  of  feigned  illness  is  successful;  at  least, 
it  is  not  discovered  until  the  close  of  the  farce,  when  Pathelin  escapes 
punishment  for  that  particular  deceit.  In  “Mak  the  Thief”  the  shep- 
herds  finally  discover  the  stolen  sheep  in  the  cradle,  and  administer  a 
severe  punishment  to  Mak  by  tossing  him  in  a  blanket. 

The  problem  of  the  relationship  of  “ Mak  the  Thief”  and  “  Pathelin” 
has  not  been  worked  out,  so  far  as  I  know ;  and  perhaps  it  can  never 
be  satisfactorily  settled,  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  necessary  intervening 
material,  if,  indeed,  such  material  was  ever  written  down.  It  seems  cer- 
tain,  however,  that  the  episode  of  “Mak  the  Thief”  antedates  consider- 
ably  our  earliest  text  of  “  Pathelin,”  which  Dr.  Holbrook  places  in  1485. 1 
It  even  antedates  1469, 1  the  earliest  date  which  Dr.  Holbrook  assigns 
to  the  popularity  of  “  Pathelin.”  Even  if  we  say  with  Gaston  Paris,  “  II 
est  tres  probable  que  Villon  y  fait  allusion  des  1461,”  2  we  have  not  gone 
much  farther  back.  It  seems  entirely  reasonable  to  believe,  that,  if 
“  Pathelin”  had  existed  inits  complete  dramatic  form  before  these  dates, 
we  should  have  some  record  of  so  remarkable  a  production.  Banzer 
(in  vol.  x,  p.  in,  of  “ Zeitschrift  für  Französische  Sprache  und  Litera¬ 
tur”)  uses  the  title  “Pathelin”  to  express  what  had  best  be  indicated,  I 
think,  by  the  term  “Ur- Pathelin,”  and  assumes  this  as  the  source  of  the 
episode  of  “Mak  the  Thief.”  He  also  declares  that  this  older  “Pathe¬ 
lin”  is  French.  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  be  quite  so  sure,  although 
the  probabilities  may  favor  this  view.  The  question,  of  course,  is  this : 
At  what  stage  in  theearlier  development  of  the  “Pathelin”  legend  can 
we  say,  “Here  is  the  story  essentially  as  the  later  dramatist  uses  it?” 
It  is  certainly  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  clever  dramatist  did  not 
make  up  his  farce  out  of  whole  cloth,  but  that  his  genius  used  older  ma¬ 
terial.  It  is  therefore  futile,  perhaps,  to  search  for  a  single  source  of  the 
play.  The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  search  for  the  elements  out  of  which 
the  dramatist  created  a  perfect  whole.  Ganderax  3  does  not  think  that 
such  a  division  into  elements  is  possible,  and  therefore  treats  rather 
sharply  Adolphe  Fab  re, 4  who  had  suggested  a  division  of  the  farce  into 
two  episodes,  —  that  of  the  cheating  of  the  tailor  by  Pathelin,  and  that 
of  the  court  scene.  Fahre’ s  error  lies,  perhaps,  in  his  trying  to  prove  too 

1  Modern  Language  Notes,  1906,  p.  65. 

2  Esquisse  historique  de  la  litterature  jrangaise  au  moyen  äge,  1907,  pp.  284,  285. 

*  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  third  period,  vol.  46,  1881,  pp.  694-704. 

4  Adolphe  Fahre,  “Les  Clercs  du  Palais,”  Recherches  historiques  sur  les  Bazoches  des 
Parlements  et  les  Societes  Dramatiques  des  Bazochiens  et  des  Enjants  sans  Souci,  second 
edition,  1875,  Lyons  (Scheuring),  pp.  276  ff.  He  adopts  the  argument  of  Littre  in  the 
latter’s  review  of  F.  Genin’s  edition  of  Pathelin  (Paris  [Chamerot],  1854)  in  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  July  15,  1855,  p.  345. 
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much  from  the  mention  of  coinage  of  different  reigns.  He  would  find 
exact  dates  for  each  portion;  and  even  Ganderax  and  Magnin  1  try  to 
place  their  complete  “  Pathelin”  as  far  back  as  1380.  I  think  that  Fahre 
is  right  in  his  fundamental  idea  that  the  farce  is  made  up  of  the  two  epi- 
sodes  which  he  mentions.  He  calls  them  comedies  and  apparently  does 
not  mean  to  indicate  that  they  are  of  folk  origin.2  I  further  believe  that 
the  episode  of  “Mak  the  Thief,”  and  the  feigning  of  illness  and  de- 
lirium  by  Pathelin,  go  back  to  a  common  ancestor.  Whether  this  ances- 
tor  is  more  like  the  one  or  the  other,  we  may  never  know,  and  we  may 
never  find  out  even  an  approximate  date.  According  to  Pollard,  the 
editor  of  the  Towneley  Plays  (p.  xxxvii),  the  language  and  allusions 
of  the  “Mak  the  Thief”  pastoral  point  to  the  early  years  of  the  fifteenth 
Century,  perhaps  even  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  Century.  Professor 
Kolbing  assigns  the  only  manuscript  of  these  Towneley  Plays  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  Century.3  These  dates,  then,  give  us  at  least  a 
half  Century  before  the  known  popularity  of  the  complete  “Pathelin” 
drama  in  1469.  In  this  connection  it  is  very  interesting  to  note  that, 
although  the  scenes  in  “Pathelin”  differ  greatly  in  detail  from  those  in 
“Mak  the  Thief,”  yet  the  author  does  give  a  prominent  röle  to  a  sheep 
thief,  namely,  Aignelet,  reserving  however,  for  his  chief  hero  Pathelin, 
the  röle  which  the  sheep  thief  plays  in  “Mak  the  Thief.”  This  fact 
might  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  episode,  as  found  in  “  Mak  the  Thief,” 
does  really  represent  the  closer  approach  to  the  common  ancestor  which 

1  Journal  des  Savants,  1856,  p.  81,  note  (see  also  pp.  70-77,  and  same  journal,  1855, 
pp.  726-730). 

2  Johannes  Bolte,  in  his  edition  of  Alexander  Connybertus’  Veterator  alias  Pathelinus 
(1512),  Berlin,  1901  ( Lateinische  Literaturdenkmäler  des  XV.  und  XVI.  Jahrhunderts , 
hrsg.  von  Max  Herrman,  vol.  15),  seems  not  to  have  known  of  Fabre’s  book  when  he  ad- 
vances  (p.  vi)  the  same  division  of  the  Pathelin  farce  into  two  episodes.  Bolte  says :  “Auch 
die  Umschau  nach  der  Quelle  des  Stoffes  hat  zu  keinem  weiteren  Ergebniss  geführt,  als 
dass  der  unbekannte  Dichter  (oder  sein  ausländischer  Vorgänger)  zwei  sonst  getrennt 
vorkommende  Volksschwänke  geschickt  mit  einander  verbunden  hat.”  I  am  indebted  to 
Bolte  for  much  additional  testimony  in  favor  of  this  theory  of  a  division  of  the  farce  of 
Pathelin  into  two  episodes,  a  theory  which  I  had  held  before  the  books  of  Fabre  and  Bolte 
came  to  my  knowledge.  Bolte  himself  later  (1903,  in  his  edition  of  Wickram’s  Rollwagen¬ 
büchlein,  p.  371;  vol.  229  Bibliothek  des  Literarischen  Vereins  in  Stuttgart)  says  of  Wick¬ 
ram’s  tale  No.  36,  an  analogue  of  the  Pathelin  type,  “Ueber  diesen  zuerst  in  der  farce  von 
Pathelin,  in  Reuchlin’s  Scaenica  pro-gymnasmata  (1497)  und  in  dem  Luzerner  Spiele 
vom  klugen  Knecht  erscheinenden  Schwankstoff,  vgl  .  .  .”  referring  then  to  his  own 
edition  of  Veterator,  p.  vii.  Bolte’s  use  of  zuerst  is  not  quite  clear,  and  seems  to  neutralize, 
in  part  at  least,  his  previously  expressed  belief  in  the  existence  of  this  Pathelin  Schwank¬ 
stoff  before  Pathelin.  If  zuerst  refers  to  the  literary  appearance  of  this  motif,  there  is 
no  inconsistency. 

3  Zeitschrift  f.  Vergl.  Literatur  ge  sch.  vol.  xi,  1897,  p.  140.  Ward,  in  the  History  of 
English  Dramatic  Literature  (1899,  vol.  i,  p.  71),  believes  that  the  Towneley  Plays  do  not 
antedate  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  Century.  He  thinks  that  different  dates  may  be 
assigned  to  the  several  parts.  For  instance,  the  fact  that  King  Herod,  in  the  Magnus 
Merodes  play,  uses  some  French  expressions  in  order  to  emphasize  his  royal  rank,  proves 
that  this  particular  play  can  hardly  be  dated  later  than  the  fourteenth  Century. 
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I  am  supposing,  and  that  the  author  of  “Pathelin”  departedmore  from 
his  source  in  the  interest  of  dramatic  structure. 

Whether  or  not  we  have  in  “Mak  the  Thief”  the  oldest  Version  of 
this  type  of  story  may  therefore  never  be  known.  It  is  a  difficult  problem, 
and  must  take  its  place  among  the  many  similar  problems  as  yet  un- 
solved  by  the  folk-lorist,  who  is  unable,  because  of  the  very  nature  of  his 
material,  to  determine  exact  chronologies.  It  is,  however,  of  value  and 
moment  to  show  that  other  material  of  this  type  of  story  does  exist. 
Professor  Kolbing  (in  the  “Zeitschrift  für  Vergleichende  Literatur,” 
Neue  Folge,  vol.  xi,  pp.  137  fol. ;  also  in  the  Towneley  Plays,  Early 
English  Text  Society,  1897,  pp.  xxxi  fol.)  points  out  another  Version  of 
the  “Mak  the  Thief”  episode  in  “Archie  Armstrong’ s  Aith,”  by  Rev. 
John  Marriott,  which  may  be  found  in  Scott’s  “Minstrelsy  of  the  Scot- 
tish  Border.”  In  this  Version  Archie  escapes  punishment,  which  is 
interesting  in  its  correspondence  with  “Pathelin,”  and  also  with  the 
Danish  Version  of  Jütland  (see  p.  397  of  this  article).  Although  Mar- 
riot  wrote  in  1821,  Professor  Kolbing  thinks  that  he  used  some  oral 
Version  of  the  “Mak  the  Thief”  episode,  and  did  not  know  of  its  being 
in  the  Towneley  Plays,  which  were  not  edited  until  1836.  According  to 
Wülker  (“  Geschichte  der  Englischen  Litteratur,”  p.  121)  the  “Mak  the 
Thief”  episode  was  written  in  North  England,  and  the  thief  is  a  Scot. 
A  note  to  the  poemof  Marriott  says,  “The  exploit  detailed  in  this  ballad 
has  been  preserved,  with  many  others  of  the  same  kind,  by  tradition,  and 
is  at  this  time  current  in  Eskdale.”  Eskdale  is  on  the  Scottish  border, 
and  was  the  home  of  Archie  Armstrong,  who  was  an  historical  character. 

At  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  refer  again  to  the  Danish  Jütland  Ver¬ 
sion  (see  p.  397  of  this  article),  where  we  have,  toward  the  end  of  the 
story,  the  pretence  of  sickness  in  order  to  avoid  punishment,  as  in  “  Pathe¬ 
lin”  and  “Mak  the  Thief.”  In  the  Brandenburg  analogue  we  have  the 
feigning  of  death  (see  p.  401  of  this  paper)  for  the  same  purpose.  This 
analogue  is  almost  unique  in  this  pretence  of  death  itself  instead  of  sick¬ 
ness.  Pretence  of  death  is  found  also  in  a  Lithuanian  tale  of  the  crafty 
Tschutis,  who  to  all  appearances  Stabs  himself,  but  in  reality  only  cuts 
a  concealed  bladder  filled  with  blood,  when  he  is  pursued  by  the  vic- 
tims  of  his  cheating  (see  A.  Schleicher,  “Litauische  Märchen,”  p.  83, 
Weimar,  1857).  There  are  analogues  to  this  motif  of  cutting  a  filled 
bladder.  Later  Tschutis  pretends  death  again,  and  even  gets  into  a 
coffin.  In  another  Lithuanian  tale  a  broom-maker  for  a  like  reason 
feigns  death  (Schleicher,  p.  41;  see  Reinhold  Köhler,  “Kleinere  Schrif¬ 
ten  zur  Märchenforschung,”  hrsg.  von  Johannes  Bolte,  Weimar,  1898, 
pp.  245,  246;  see  also  Wickram’s  “Rollwagenbüchlein,”  No.  23,  pp. 
29-31  of  Bolte’s  edition,  vol.  229  [1903]  Bibi,  des  Lit.  Ver.  in  Stuttgart), 
“von  einem  abenteuer  zu  Venedig,  der  sich  stalt,  als  were  er  todt,  damit 
er  sein  hauszzins  zalt.”  In  this  tale,  as  in  that  of  Tschutis  above,  the  wives 
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are  parties  to  the  deception.  Wickram’s  tale  is  the  source  of  Hans  Sachs’ 
Schwank,  “Der  Centelon  mit  dem  todten  Wirth,”  1562  (see  Edmond 
Goetze,  “Sämtliche  Fabeln  und  Schwänke  von  Hans  Sachs,”  vol.  2, 
p.  285,  No.  284,  and  note  on  p.  285).  In  a  note  to  this  tale  of  Wickram, 
Bolte  (pp.  368,  369,  of  his  edition  of  the  “Rollwagenbüchlein”)  gives 
many  references  to  analogues  dealing  with  this  motif  of  pretence  of 
death  or  mortal  illness.  Of  particular  interest  are  Bolte’s  references 
to  the  analogues  where  a  stolen  sheep  is  put  in  a  cradle,  as  in  “  Mak  the 
Thief.”  Manifestly,  therefore,  this  tale  is  very  widespread.  In  one  Ver¬ 
sion  the  sheep  is  even  put  into  a  coffin.  In  the  story  of  “Fin  Voleur” 
(pp.  112  fol.  of  Paul  Sebillot’s  “Litterature  Orale  de  la  Haute  Bre¬ 
tagne,”  Paris,  1881),  Fin  Voleur  hides  in  a  tun  when  his  lord  comes  to 
seek  him  after  each  theft.  Later  (p.  125)  Fin  Voleur  “  dit  ä  sa  femme  de 
se  coucher  et  de  faire  la  morte,”  he  then  using  the  bellows  in  a  feigned 
attempt  to  revive  her.  These  exploits  of  Fin  Voleur  have  their  analogues 
in  Gaelic  and  Norse  tales  (see  Campbell  and  Dasent).  In  vol.  i  (p.  212) 
of  W.  F.  Carleton’s  “Tales  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry,”  Second 
Series  (Dublin,  1834),  I  note  another  analogue  of  the  feigning  of  illness. 
In  the  tale  “An  Irish  Oath,”  Peter  Connell,  who  keeps  an  illegal  störe 
for  the  sale  of  whiskey  and  tobacco,  was  so  annoyed  by  the  visits  of 
friends  and  their  demands  for  credit,  that  he  would  go  to  bed  and  pre- 
tend  severe  illness  in  order  to  avoid  such  importunities.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  many  more  tales  with  this  motif  can  be  found. 

I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Arthur  C.  L.  Brown  for  the  following 
reference  to  another  analogue  of  this  type.  It  is  found  in  Jeremiah  Cur- 
tin’s  “Hero  Tales  of  Ireland”  (Boston,  1894),  pp.  455,  456,  and  occurs 
as  an incident  of  the  long  tale  of  “Fin  MacCool,  Giants  and  Small  Men.” 

The  giants  are  in  pursuit  of  Fin  MacCool  and  his  forces.  Fin  deceives  them 
by  pretending  to  be  his  own  herder.  After  testing  their  assertions  that  fire 
cannot  bum  them,  swords  cut  them,  or  water  drown  them,  Fin  says,  — 

“And  now  ye  may  go  to  Fin’s  house  for  refreshment.” 

Fin  showed  them  a  long  road,  hurried  home  himself  by  a  shorter  way,  and 
gave  command  to  his  Fenians  to  scatter  through  Erin  and  escape.  Then  tum- 
ing  to  his  mother,  he  said,  — 

“  Make  three  cakes  for  the  giants,  put  iron  griddles  in  the  middle  of  them, 
and  bake  them  a  little  in  the  ashes.  You  will  give  these  to  the  giants  to  eat. 
You  will  say  that  they  are  soft,  not  well  baked,  that  we  complain  when  the 
bread  is  not  hard.  I  will  lie  down  in  the  dark  comer  in  that  big  box  there. 
Do  you  bind  my  head  and  face  with  a  cloth  and  say  when  the  giants  are  eating : 
‘  This  poor  child  is  sick ;  I  think  his  teeth  are  coming.’  ” 

The  giants  come,  ask  for  Fin  MacCool,  are  told  he  is  not  in,  and  demand 
food.  Fin’s  mother  gives  them  the  cakes,  apologizing  for  their  softness.  Not 
to  be  ashamed,  the  giants  swallow  the  cakes,  griddles  and  all,  and  marvel  at 
the  strength  of  the  Fenians.  After  they  have  thrown  the  stone  which  Fin’s 
mother  teils  them  is  the  game  of  the  Fenians,  one  of  the  giants  notes  the  box 
in  the  corner,  and  asks  what  it  contains. 
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il  My  grandson,  and  it  is  sick  and  peevish  he  is,”  said  Fin’s  mother. 

“I  suppose  the  child  is  getting  his  teeth?”  said  the  giant. 

“Indeed  then  I  don’t  know,”  said  the  old  woman,  “but  maybe  it  is  the 
teeth  that  are  troubling  him.” 

With  that  the  eldest  giant  walked  up  to  the  cradle  and  put  his  finger  in  the 
child’s  mouth;  but  if  he  did,  Fin  took  two  joints  off  his  finger  with  a  bite. 

“Oh!”  said  the  giant,“  if  the  child  grows  like  that  tili  he  is  a  man,  he  will 
be  the  greatest  Champion  in  the  world.  To  say  that  a  child  could  take  the 
finger  off  me,  and  he  in  the  cradle !  ” 

The  giants  then  leave,  and  Fin  Starts  in  pursuit  and  finally  outwits  them. 

This  Gaelic  Version  has  rather  a  close  analogue  in  a  part  of  the  Irish 
tale  of  Gilla  na  Grakin  and  Fin  MacCumhail  (see  Jeremiah  Curtin’s 
“Myths  and  Folk  Lore  of  Ireland,”  Boston,  1906,  preface  1889,  p.  261). 

Gilla  na  Grakin  becomes  for  a  year  and  a  day  the  man  of  Fin.  Conon  Maol 
wams  Fin  that  unless  Gilla  is  killed  or  banished,  he  (Gilla)  will  kill  Fin  and 
all  the  Fenians.  Fin  therefore  sends  Gilla  upon  difficult  errands,  all  of  which 
he  performs  successfully.  One  of  these  is  to  find  out  why  the  Gruagach  had 
but  one  hair  on  his  head.  Gilla  finds  that  it  is  because  of  a  combat  that  the 
Gruagach  waged  with  an  old  hag.  Gilla  then  kills  the  hag  and  returns  with 
the  Gruagach  to  Fin’s  castle.  Conon  Maol  wams  that  they  are  coming  to 
destroy  all. 

“If  they  do,”  said  Fin,  “it’s  your  own  fault.” 

“Well,”  said  Conon  Maol,  “I’ll  lie  down  here  in  the  cradle,  and  put  a  steel 
cap  on  my  head.” 

He  does  so.  The  Gruagach  sits  near  and  relates  the  exploits  of  Gilla.  While 
doing  this,  the  Gruagach  put  his  hand  behind  him  and  asked,  — 

“How  old  is  this  child  in  the  cradle?” 

“  Only  three  years,”  said  Fin’s  wife. 

Then  the  Gruagach  took  the  Steel  cap  between  his  thumb  and  fingers, 
thinking  it  was  the  head  of  the  child,  and  squeezed  tili  the  Steel  cracked  with 
a  loud  snap,  but  the  child  did  n’t  cry. 

“  Oh,  there’s  the  making  of  a  man  in  him.  If  he  gets  age,  he  ’ll  be  a  Cham¬ 
pion,”  said  the  Gruagach. 

Next  day  the  Gruagach  left  Fin’s  castle  and  went  to  his  own  place  and 
family. 

In  J.  F.  Campbell’s  “Populär  Tales  of  the  West  Highlands  orally 
collected,”  vol.  iii,  p.  198,  is  another  version  of  the  story  just  related, 
showing  marked  resemblances  to  “Mak  the  Thief,”  and  proving  its 
presence  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  Ireland. 

The  Feinn  were  all  in  Islay  to  drive  away  the  Lochlanners,  and  when 
they  had  succeeded,  Cuchullin  feil  in  with  a  fairy  sweetheart,  who  had  flocks 
and  herds,  and  he  staid  while  the  rest  went  north  to  fight  the  Lochlanners  in 
Skye.  The  fairy  sweetheart  bore  a  son,  and  by  desire  of  his  father  called  him 
Conlaoch.  There  was  a  neighbour  called  Garbh  Mac  Staim  who  was  far 
stronger  than  Cuchullin,  and  one  day  he  went  to  take  his  fine,  light-coloured 
bull.  Cuchullin  disguised  himself  as  a  herd,  met  the  giant,  told  him  his  mis- 
tress  was  ill  in  bed,  and  then  ran  round  and  got  into  the  bed  behind  her.  The 
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wife  said  she  had  got  a  baby,  and  the  giant  poked  his  finger  into  his  mouth 
to  see  if  he  would  make  ‘fisean  Cum/  a  whelp  of  Conn,  and  the  hero  bit  him 
to  the  bone.  The  wife  complained  of  the  draft  from  the  door,  lamenting  her 
husband’s  absence,  for  he  would  tum  the  [revolving]  house  away  from  the 
wind.  The  big  man  tried  but  could  not,  so  made  off  to  the  cattle. 

Numerous  other  incidents  then  follow.  Campbell  declares  this  tale 
is  “old,  Ossianic,  mythological, and Celtic ;  it  is  common  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland;  to  MSS.,  print,  and  tradition;”  and  he  adds,  “See  Carleton’s 
Irish  Stories,  Dublin,  1846,  pp.  107,  etc.” 

This  Celtic  tale  is  clearly  the  same  as  that  used  by  Captain  O’Brien 
in  chapter  xii  of  Marryat’s  “  Peter  Simple,”  to  which  my  attention 
was  called  by  my  colleague,  Professor  Guy  Stanton  Ford.  Captain 
O’Brien  is  asked  by  Peter  to  relate  the  history  of  his  life,  and  acquiesces. 
As  a  preliminary  he  says :  — 

“First  and  foremost  you  must  know  that  I  am  descended  from  the  great 
O’Brien  Borru,  who  was  king  in  his  time,  as  the  great  Fingal  was  before  him. 
Of  course  you’ve  heard  of  Fingal?” 

“I  can’t  say  that  I  ever  did,”  replied  Peter. 

O’Brien  then  relates  how  the  Irish  giant  Fingal  bothered  the  Scotch  giant. 
The  latter  crossed  the  Irish  Channel  to  near  Belfast  in  search  of  Fingal.  Fin¬ 
gal,  in  fright,  ran  into  his  house  and  called  to  his  wife  Shaya. 

“  ‘  My  voumeen/  says  he,  ‘be  quick  now;  there’s  that  big  bully  of  a  Scotch- 
man  coming  up  the  hill.  Kiver  me  up  with  the  blankets,  and  if  he  asks  who 
is  in  bed,  teil  him  it’s  the  child.’ 

“So  Fingal  lies  down  on  the  bed,  and  his  wife  has  just  time  to  cover  him 
up,  when  in  comes  the  Scotchman,  and,  though  he  stooped  low,  he  broke 
his  head  against  the  portal. 

‘“Where’s  that  baste  Fingal?’  says  he,  rubbing  his  forehead;  ‘show  him 
to  me  that  I  may  give  him  a  bating.’ 

“  ‘  Whisht,  whisht !’  cries  Shaya,  ‘you’ll  wake  the  babby,  and  then  him  that 
you  talk  of  bating  will  be  the  death  of  you  if  he  comes  in.’ 

“‘Is  that  the  babby?’  cried  the  Scotchman  with  surprise,  looking  at  the 
great  carcass  muffled  up  in  the  blankets. 

“‘Sure  it  is,’  replied  Shaya,  ‘and  Fingal’s  babby  too;  so  don’t  you  wake 
him,  or  Fingal  will  twist  your  neck  in  a  minute.’ 

“‘By  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew,’  replied  the  giant,  ‘then  it’s  time  for  me  to 
be  off;  for  if  that ’s  his  babby,  I’ll  be  but  a  mouthful  to  the  fellow  himself. 
Good-morning  to  ye!’ 

“  So  the  Scotch  giant  ran  out  of  the  house,  and  never  stopped  to  eat  or  drink 
until  he  got  back  to  his  own  hills,  foreby  he  was  nearly  drowned  in  having 
mistaken  his  passage  acros§  the  Channel  in  his  great  hurry.  Then  Fingal 
got  up  and  laughed,  as  well  he  might,  at  his  own  ’cuteness;  and  so  ends  my 
story  about  Fingal.” 

In  these  tales  analogous  to  “Mak  the  Thief”  and  to  the  first  part  of 
“  Pathelin,”  the  common  motif  is  the  feigning  of  sleep,  sickness,  or  death 
in  order  to  elude  some  danger.  Now,  while  this  motif  in  itself  is  a  very 
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common  thing,  and  is  found  with  frequency  in  life  and  in  literature,1 
yet  the  stories  given  above  seem  to  me  to  possess  actual  relationships 
in  structure,  content,  and  treatment,  and  to  belong  to  a  stream  of  ana¬ 
logues  of  which  “  Mak  the  Thief  ”  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  “  Pathelin” 
farce  also  form  a  portion. 

I  have  gone  to  such  length  in  the  matter  of  “Mak  the  Thief”  episode 
and  its  analogues,  because,  whatever  the  connection  between  the  Eng- 
lish,  Gaelic,  French,  and  other  versions,  we  find  proof,  in  the  earlier 
date  of  “Mak  the  Thief,”  that  the  French  dramatist  incorporated 
into  his  play  scenes  which  he  may  have  found  in  some  earlier  written, 
or,  what  is  more  probable,  some  oral  tradition.  The  Gaelic  versions 
strengthen  my  belief  in  the  existence  of  this  tale  in  early  lore.  My  point 
then  is  this :  If  he  did  this  in  some  of  his  scenes,  why  may  he  not  have 
done  so  in  others  ?  And  this  brings  us  back  to  a  further  consideration 
of  the  “  Old  Rasmus”  story  and  some  of  its  more  immediate  analogues. 
In  this  consideration  one  point  especially  deserves  our  attention,  for 
it  may  yet  prove  to  be  the  key  to  the  proper  Classification  of  the  ana¬ 
logues  of  the  second  portion  of  the  “Pathelin”  farce.  This  is  the  use 
of  some  whistling-sound,  represented  usually  by“fyt”  or  “pyt.”  In 
“Pathelin”  the  accused  shepherd  is  told  to  say  “Bee,”  as  if  long  asso- 
ciation  with  his  sheep  had  reduced  him  to  their  limited  utterances.  In 
giving  this  advice,  Pathelin  says, 

Dy  “bee,”  “ha!  feray  je,  il  est  nice 
II  cuide  parier  ä  ses  bestes.”  2 

And  Pathelin  does  actually  say  later  to  the  judge,  “Croyez  qu’il 
[Aignelet]  est  fol ou  testu,  ou  qu’il  cuide  estre  entre  ses  bestes”  (verses 
1305, 1306).  In  other  words,  the  author  of  “  Pathelin  ”  feels  itnecessary, 
or  at  least  expedient,  to  justify  and  explain  this  useof  “bee,”  whereas 
in  no  other  analogues  do  we  find  any  similar  explanation,  no  matter 
what  the  method  used,  whether  a  whistling-sound  or  some  modification 
of  this  “bee.”  To  me,  therefore,  there  is  a  certain  artificiality  about 
this  “bee,”  as  if  the  author  had  deliberately  chosen  it  to  heighten  the 
comic  effect,  and  had  discarded  in  its  favor  whatever  he  had  found  in 
his  source.  And  the  Substitution  is  very  clever  and  very  successful,  for 
certainly  “bee”  from  a  shepherd  is  more  ridiculous  than  any  other 

1  A  classic  instance  of  this  kind  is  found  in  the  prologue  to  Shakespeare’s  Henry  IV , 
Part  II,  where  we  read  that  “Old  Northumberland  lies  crafty-sick,”  when  summoned  to 
take  part  in  the  Percy  Rebellion.  Another  example  is  in  Ben  Jonson’s  Volpone  or  the  Fox 
(1605).  Still  other  cases  are  found  in  Moliere.  In  La  Jalousie  du  Barbouille  and  in  Le 
Malade  Imaginaire,  death  is  feigned;  compare,  for  the  former,  Boccaccio,  Seventh  Day, 
fourth  story.  In  Le  Medecin  Volant  and  in  Le  Medecin  malgre  lui  we  have  the  feigning  of 
sickness,  as  also  in  Regnard’s  Le  Legataire  Universel  and  in  Marivaux,  Le  Legs,  scene 
xiv.  Doubtless  these  instances  might  be  greatly  multiplied  in  all  literatures. 

2  Verses  1173,  1174,  F.  Ed.  Schneegan’s  edition,  1908,  Nos.  60,  61  of  Bibliotheca  Ro- 
manica. 
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sound  could  be.  The  primary  object,  of  course,  is  the  same  in  all  the 
analogues ;  namely,  to  show  that  he  is  an  idiot.  In  this  connection  it  is 
not  without  interest  to  note  how  far  back  this  trick  of  the  legal  fraternity 
may  be  traced.  If  idiocy  can  be  shown,  the  judge  will  dismiss  the  case. 
The  analogues  thus  far  referred  to  differ  only  in  the  method  employed. 

Following  now  the  well-known  and  in  most  cases  clearly  proven  direct 
descendants  of  the  French  “Pathelin”  drama,  we  find  “bee”  in  Alex¬ 
ander  Connybertus’  “  Veterator,”  the  1512  Latin  adaptation  of  “Pathe¬ 
lin.”  In  Reuchlin’s  “Henno”  (1497),  we  note  “ble.”  Reuchlin  even 
uses  “  blee”  in  “  Sergius.”  In  all  the  German  translations  or  adaptations 
of  “Henno,”  we  find  a  like  word  or  the  same  word.  In  Hans  Sachs’ 
adaptation  (1531)  we  have  “blee”  or  “plee;”  in  Gregor  Wagner’s  trans- 
lation  of  Henno  (1547)  we  also  have  “blee;”  in  that  of  Johann  Betz 
(1546),  likewise  “blee.”  1  “Blee”  is  similarly  found  in  the  anecdote  in 
Jörg  Wickram’s  “Rollwagenbüchlein”  (1555),  “Von  einem  der  ein 
fürsprech  vberlistet  vnd  hatt  jn  der  fürsprech  das  selbs  geleret.”  2  Wick- 
ram  even  uses  the  word  abblehen.  Georg  Rollenhagen,  in  the  twenty- 
second  chapter  of  Book  I,  Part  II,  of  his'“Froschmeuselers”  (1595),  has 
Reineke  teil  the  peasant  of  an  adventure  to  him  in  which  an  advocate  ad- 
vises  the  peasant  to  say  “bleh”  before  the  judge,  and  is  paid  by  the  same 
“bleh.”  Furthermore,  Jakob  Rosefeldt  of  Schernek,  near  Koburg,  used 
the  fourth  and  fifth  acts  of  “Henno”  in  his  Latin  comedy  “Moschus” 
(Jena,  1599),  adapting  a  “blee”  scene,  act  ii,  scene  iv.3  A.  Banzer  and 
also  Hugo  Holstein  (see  references  above)  mention  also  a  further  adapta¬ 
tion  of  Reuchlin’s  “Henno”  by  Jakob  Klyber  of  Volkach  (1558);  but 
neither  of  these  writers  had  been  able  to  find  the  book,  and  hence  cannot 
say  whether  or  not  it  follows  its  original  closely,  and  has  a  “blee”  scene. 


1  See  Hugo  Holstein,  Johann  Reuchlins  Komoedien,  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  des 
Lateinischen  Schuldramas  (Halle,  1888);  also  A.  Banzer,  Zeitschrift  für  Französische 
Sprache  und  Literatur ,  vol.  x  (1888),  p.  98. 

2  Kurz,  Deutsche  Bibliothek,  vol.  vii,  No.  36  (Leipzig,  1865);  also  Deutsche  National 
Litteratur,  vol.  24,  p.  192.  See  the  latest  and  best  edition  by  Johannes  Bolte,  Georg 
Wickrams  Werke,  vol.  iii  (1903),  published  as  vol.  229  of  the  Bibliothek  des  Literarischen 
Vereins  in  Stuttgart.  Here  the  tale  is  No.  36,  p.  43.  Compare  No.  35,  which  contains  a 
similar  scene  before  a  judge,  but  no  “blee’'  and  no  subsequent  deception  of  the  lawyer, 
who  had  merely  counselled  his  dient  to  keep  silent. 

3  See  Johannes  Bolte’s  article  “Jakob  Rosenfeldts  Moschus,  eine  Parallele  zum  Kauf¬ 
mann  von  Venedig,”  p.  191,  vol.  21  (1886),  of  Jahrbuch  der  Deutschen  Shakespeare¬ 
gesellschaft.  In  note  1  to  this  page,  Bolte  has  a  reference  to  a  fragment  of  a  Danish  trans- 
lation  of  Reuchlin’s  “Henno.”  I  have  examined  this  fragment,  and  find  that  it  does  not 
contain  a  “blee”  scene.  It  can  therefore  have  no  value  in  connection  with  the  Danish 
populär  analogues  already  cited.  The  treatment  in  the  Danish  fragment  is  rather  free, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  the  translation  is  based  on  Reuchlin  or  upon  Hans 
Sachs.  The  date  is  about  1520,  and  the  fragment  is  part  of  a  Version  that  was  probably 
played  by  the  students  of  a  College  in  Odense.  It  may  be  found  in  Rasmus  Nyerup  and 
K.  L.  Rahbek,  Bidrag  til  den  danske  Digtekunsts  Historie,  i,  pp.  155,  156  (1800);  and 
also  in  S.  Birket  Smith,  De  tre  aeldste  danske  skuespil  (Copenhagen,  1874). 
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My  friend,  C.  F.  Weiser  of  Berlin,  has  instituted  a  search  for  this  book  in 
the  larger  German  libraries,  but  thus  far  without  success.  He  is  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  play  of  “Klyber”  remained  in  manuscript.  In  a 
Jesuit  school  drama,  “Nemo,”  played  at  Fulda  in  1682,  there  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  “  Pathelin- Henno”  theme;  but  Bolte,  in  his  edition  of 
“Veterator”  (p.  viii,  note),  classes  this  play  among  those  versions  in 
which  the  lawyer’s  counsel  is  merely  to  deny  all.  See  also,  in  this  Con¬ 
nection,  Bolte’s  article  “Niemand und  Jemand”  (pp.  20,  21,  vols.  29-30, 
of  “  Jahrbuch  der  Deutschen  Shakespeare  Gesellschaft”).  The  scenario 
of  the  play  is  in  manuscript  in  the  library  of  the  Luisenstädtischen  Real¬ 
gymnasium  in  Berlin.  In  the  comedy  “Der  betrogene  Betrug”  (1690) 
of  Christian  Weise,  we  have  a  very  free  adaptation  of  “Henno.”  Hol¬ 
stein  gives  a  summary  of  this  play,  and,  to  judge  by  that,  there  is  no 
“  blee”  scene.  I  have  not  seen  the  work  myself.  In  any  event,  the  influ- 
ence  of  Reuchlin  upon  probably  all  the  German  versions  is  clear.  None 
of  them  have  “  bee,”  if  they  have  such  a  scene  at  all,  but  “  blee.”  I  have 
been  led  to  think  that  this  change  from  “bee”  to  “blee”  may  have  been 
influenced  by  the  German  for  “bleat,”  blöken,  or  that  “blee”  was 
taken  from  some  French  Version  with  “plai,”  such  as  that  found  in 
“  Contes  ä  rire.” 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  France,  we  find  in  the  “  Testament  de  Pathe¬ 
lin,”  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the  farce  itself,  reference  to  the  “bee” 
incident  in  old  Pathelin’s  final  confession  to  Messire  Jehan. 

Pathelin:  Pource  qu’en  Bee 
II  me  paya  subtilement 
Messire  Jehan :  Par  qui  fusse  ? 

Pathelin :  Par  qui  se  fut  ?  Par  moye  qui  l’avoye  introduit. 

Brueys,  in  his  1700  adaptation  of  the  Old-French  farce,  retains  the 
“bee”  of  his  original,  and  the  several  translations  of  Brueys  retain  the 
same  word.  In  the  French  analogue  from  “Contes  ä  rire”  we  find 
“plai,”  and  the  lawyer  says  in  explanation,  “C’est  un  mot  du  pais  qui 
signifie  ‘  que  vous  plait-il.’  ”  Here  we  may  have  the  influence  of  Reuch- 
lin’s  or  Hans  Sachs’  “blee,”  despite  the  lawyer’s  explanation;  or,  indeed, 
if  we  could  find  this  form  of  the  tale  early  enough,  the  influence  might  be 
asserted  the  other  way.  In  case  the  latter  could  be  proved,  it  would  tend 
to  free  Reuchlin  still  more  from  the  direct  influence  of  the  “Pathelin” 
farce  itself,  and  Support  the  contention  of  several  scholars,  mostly  Ger¬ 
man,  that  Reuchlin  did  not  use  the  “Pathelin”  farce,  but  some  source 
common  to  both,  perhaps  a  lost  Italian  commedia  dell’  arte.1 

1  See  Hermann  Grimm,  Essays ,  Hannover,  1859,  pp.  1 19-133;  J.  Parmentier,  Le 
Henno  de  Reuchlin  et  la  jarce  de  Pathelin,  Paris  et  Poitiers,  1884  (cf.  Revue  Critique,  1884, 
ii,  p.  147) ;  Banzer,  p.  94,  vol.  x,  Zeitschrift  für  Französische  Sprache  und  Litteratur;  Hugo 
Holstein,  Johann  Reuchlins  Komödien,  1888,  p.  47;  Ludwig  Geiger,  Johann  Reuchlin; 
sein  Leben  und  seine  Werke,  pp.  82-91,  Leipzig,  1871;  Alexander  von  Weilen,  reviewing 
Holstein,  in  Anzeiger  für  Deutsches  Alterthum  und  deutsche  Litteratur,  vol.  17,  pp.  48,  49. 
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In  England  a  relic  of  this  scene  is  in  the  anecdotes  of  the  “  Shakespeare 
Jest-Books,”  edited  by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt,  where  it  is  found  in  vol.  i, 
p.  60,  of  “  Mery  Tales  and  Quicke  Answers,”  and  in  vol.  iii,  pp.  45, 46,  of 
Pasquil’s  “Jests  and  Mother  Bunches’  Merriments.”  In  each  case 
“bea”  is  retained,  appearing  even  in  the  title  öf  the  first  anecdote,  “Of 
hym  that  payde  his  dette  with  crienge  bea.”  That  the  Version  with 
“bee”  is  still  found,  would  seem  natural,  in  view  of  the  revived  popu- 
larity  of  the  Old-French  farce,  both  in  the  adaptation  by  Brueys  and  in 
the  modernized  French  versions  of  Ed.  Fournier,  Gassies  Des  Brulies, 
and  others.  To  this  literary  influence  I  attribute  another  Danish  ana- 
logue  told  about  thirty-five  years  ago  by  a  school-teacher  to  the  mother- 
in-law  of  my  friend  Dr.  Hans  Jacob  Hoff.  In  this  tale  we  have  “bä,”  a 
sheep  thief,  and  other  indications  of  close  relationship  to  the  French 
“  Pathelin.”  The  tale  was  related  in  Jütland.  Similarly  I  have  from  an¬ 
other  friend,  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Lingle,  whose  ancestry  is  Pennsylvania 
Dutch,  a  tale  which  he  heard  about  1882  during  his  boyhood  in  Rowan 
County,  North  Carolina.  Dr.  Lingle  traces  the  story  to  his  grandfather, 
who  was  born  in  1791  in  this  same  county,  and  thinks  that  the  story  came 
south  with  the  emigration  of  the  Palatinate  Germans  into  this  region  of 
North  Carolina.  The  story  is  still  current  among  the  people  of  Rowan 
County.  In  it  we  have  “ba,  ba,”  as  the  method  of  deceit. 

Although  in  all  the  above  German  and  English  versions  the  method  of 
deception  is  a  sheep’ s  cry,  yet,  curiously  enough,  the  occupation  ceases 
with  “Pathelin”  itself  to  be  that  of  a  shepherd.  The  retention  of  the 
sheep’s  cry  shows,  therefore,  the  strong  influence  of  the  “Pathelin”  Ver¬ 
sion  among  its  direct  descendants.  In  “Pathelin”  the  very  name  of  the 
shepherd  suggests  his  occupation,  this  being  Aignelet.  Pathelin  desires 
apparently  even  to  make  a  pun  on  the  name  when  he  says  (verses  1139, 
1140) : — 

“  L’  Aignelet  ?  Maint  aigneau  de  let 
Luy  as  cabasse,  ä  ton  maistre.” 

In  “Henno”  we  have  a  peasant  servant  named  Dromo,  a  name  taken 
probably  from  Terence.  Hans  Sachs  has  the  same  name  and  the 
same  occupation.  In  Wagner’ s  play  the  character  remains  a  servant  of 
the  peasant  dass,  but  is  called  Rompelt.  In  Wickram’s  anecdote  the 
character  has  no  name  or  given  occupation ;  the  anecdote  merely  speaks 
“von  einem  der,”  etc.  In  the  Shakespeare  “Jest-Books”  we  find  only 
“a  man”  in  “Mery  Tales  and  Quicke  Answers,”  and  “an  unthrift”  in 
Pasquil’s  “Jests.”  These  last  two,  with  their  “bea”  instead  of  “blee,” 
approach  the  French  closer,  and  would  seem  to  have  undergone  no  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  German  series  which  we  have  found  so  dependent  upon 
Reuchlin’s  “Henno.”  The  “unthrift”  of  Pasquil’s  “Jests”  seems  also 

Even  Petit  de  Julleville  says  ( Repertoire  du  theätre  comique  en  France  au  moyen  äge,  Paris, 
1886,  p.  196),  “Ilya  fort  peu  de  resemblance  entre  les  deux  pieces.” 
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to  point  more  directly  to  the  French  “  Pathelin.”  1  The  fact  that  no  name 
is  given  in  the  Shakespeare  “  Jest-Books”  and  in  Wickram  is  probably 
only  due  to  the  absence  of  any  dramatic  dialogue.  The  important  point 
in  all  the  above  examples  is  the  retention  of  the  sheep’s  cry,  despite 
changes  in  the  occupation.  Why,  then,  do  we  find  in  “Old  Rasmus” 
and  the  analogues  already  quoted  the  Substitution  of  some  whistling- 
sound?  How  are  we  to  explain  the  “abgepfiffen”  of  the  Brandenburg 
analogue,  the  “Pa  pi  pa  pi  pa”  of  the  tale  from  Cdaus  Narr,  the  “plai  ” 
of  the  anecdote  from  “Contes  ä  rire,”  and  others?  To  be  sure,  the 
characters  who  use  these  expressions  are  not  shepherds;  but  we  have  just 
seen  that  none  of  the  similar  characters  in  the  clearly  proven  descendants 
of  the  French  “Pathelin”  are  shepherds,  and  yet  the  sheep’s  cry  is  re- 
tained.  Or,  to  look  at  the  matter  in  another  light,  why  were  the  above 
variations  from  a  sheep’s  cry,  most  of  them  of  a  whistling-sound,  chosen 
in  preference  to  some  other  method  which  might,  as  in  “  Pathelin,”  indi- 
cate  the  occupation  of  the  character  in  question  ?  Direct  connection  with 
the  French  “  Pathelin”  seems,  therefore,  either  to  have  been  lost  or  never 
to  have  existed.  In  the  latter  case,  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  more 
direct  relationship  of  the  Danish  and  other  analogues  which  do  not  use 
“bee”  or  “blee.” 

Curiously  enough,  we  do  find  other  analogues  of  the  tale,  in  which 
a  whistle,  or  a  hiss,  or  something  very  like  either  of  these,  is  used.  The 
chronology  of  these  is  very  difficult  to  establish;  for,  although  most 
of  these  versions  occur  in  collections  of  anecdotes  or  in  plays,  the  dates 
of  which  we  know,  yet  these  dates  are  not  necessarily  the  dates  of  the 
episodes  or  anecdotes  to  which  we  refer.  These  may  be,  and  probably 
are,  very  much  older.  In  the  so-called  “Lucerne  Neujahrsspiel,”  2  or 
“Der  treue  Knecht,”  which  Goedeke  dates  1560,  but  which  Bächthold, 
supporting  Mone,  places  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  Century,3  we  have 
many  features  which  reveal  connection  with  the  “  Pathelin-Henno  ” 
chain,  although  in  general  there  is  shown  far  greater  independence  than 
in  the  German  series  from  “Henno”  on.4  In  the  court  scene  the  accused 
servant,  upon  advice  of  his  counsel,  says  “weiw”  to  all  questions,  and 
in  consequence  is  discharged  as  a  fool.  Whatever  the  pronunciation  of 
this  “weiw”  may  be,  it  has  little  semblance  to  the  “blee”  of  the 

1  Bolte,  in  his  edition  of  Connybertus’  Veterator  (p.  viii,  note  i),  ventures  the  opinion 
that  these  English  analogues  may  have  had  their  source  in  Reuchlin’s  Henno.  It  does  not 
seem  probable  to  me. 

2  Mone,  Schauspiele  des  Mittelalters,  Karlsruhe,  1846,  ii,  pp.  367-410;  also  A.  von 
Keller,  Fastnachtspiele  aus  dem  i$ten  Jahr.,  No.  107,  pp.  820-850,  being  vol.  29  of  Bib¬ 
liothek  des  Literarischen  Vereins  in  Stuttgart,  1853;  see  also  vol.  30,  pp.  1526,  1527. 

3  Goedeke,  Grundriss  zur  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Dichtung,  Hannover,  1859,  v.  i, 
p.  304,  note  87;  Bächthold,  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Literatur  in  der  Schweiz,  pp.  210  ff. 

4  Karl  Schaumburg,  in  Zeitschrift  für  Französische  Sprache  und  Literatur,  vol.  ix, 
pp.  27  ff.;  see  also  Hugo  Holstein’s  Johann  Reuchlins  Komödien,  1888,  pp.  88  ff. 
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“Henno”  cycle.  I  cannot  share  the  idea  of  Holstein  (“Johann  Reuch- 
lins  Komödien,”  p.  90)  that  this  “weiw”  is  merely  a  dialect  change  from 
“blee;”  but  I  believe  that  Schaumburg  is  nearer  the  truth  when  he  sees 
in  this  Substitution  the  influence  of  Italian  analogues  in  which  a  distinct 
whistling-sound  is  found.1  It  seems  to  me  that  “weiw”  is  closer  to  an 
attempt  to  whistle  than  it  is  to  “blee.”  Schaumburg  finds  other  Italian 
influences  in  this  play,  and  bases  his  explanation  of  them  upon  the 
spread  of  Italian  thought  and  literature  throughout  Switzerland  in  the 
sixteenth  Century.2 

The  Italian  analogues  to  which  Schaumburg  refers  are  two  in  number. 
The  first  occurs  in  a  collection  of  “Facetie,  motti  e  burle,”  by  Lodovico 
Domenichi.3  The  second  is  the  intercalation  of  a  similar  story  in  the 
comedy  of  “L’Arzigogolo,”  by  Grazzini.4  In  addition  to  these  two  ana¬ 
logues  mentioned  by  Schaumburg,  there  is  a  third  in  the  eighth  novella 
of  the  Giornata  Prima  of  Girolamo  Parabosco’s  “I  Diporti,”  which  was 
first  published  in  1552. 5  As  far  as  external  chronology  goes,  this  last 
Version  is  older  than  the  other  two,  and  I  will  speak  of  it  first.  It  should, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  dates  are  no  final  proof  of  the  date 
of  the  individual  stories  or  versions  contained  in  these  collections  or 
plays. 

The  Parabosco  novella  is  rather  long,  and  only  its  closing  paragraphs 
concern  us  here  directly. 

A  young  nobleman,  Tomaso  de’  Tomasi,  dissipates  in  riotous  living  a 
large  inheritance,  and  is  reduced  at  last  to  a  very  small  part  of  his  former 
great  possessions.  He  determines  to  seek  other  climes,  and  to  dispose  of  his 
remaining  property  for  as  much  as  he  can.  He  teils  his  plans  to  seven  or  eight 
persons,  enjoining  secrecy  upon  each,  and  receiving  from  each  eamest-money 
on  the  contemplated  sale.  He  then  quickly  completes  the  sale  with  one  of 
these  purchasers,  and  attempts  to  leave  town.  He  is,  however,  apprehended 
and  thrown  into  ja.il.  Here  he  sends  for  a  friend  who  is  a  notary  by  the  name 
of  Faletro,  and,  declaring  that  he  will  never  retum  the  money  received,  sug- 
gests  that  Faletro  help  him  in  a  scheme  that  he  has  planned  of  playing  the 
idiot  and  thus  escaping  punishment.  On  promise  of  twenty-five  ducats, 
Faletro  agrees,  and  forthwith  counsels  him  not  to  overdo  his  part,  and  to 
make  no  other  answer  to  the  judge  than  insulting  and  idiotic  gestures.  Fale- 

1  Alexander  von  Weilen  (in  Anzeiger  für  Deutsches  Alterthum,  17,  p.  46)  shares  this 
view;  Johannes  Bolte  also  classes  this  as  a  whistle  in  his  edition  of  Veterator ,  already 
referred  to,  p.  399. 

2  “Die  Farce  Pathelin  und  ihre  Nachahmungen,”  in  Zeitschrift  für  Französische 
Sprache  und  Literatur,  vol.  ix,  p.  33. 

3  Venice,  appresso  Domenico  Farri,  1584,  pp.  226-228.  Schaumburg,  note  2  to  p.  32, 
vol.  9  of  Zeitschrift  für  Französische  Sprache  und  Literatur,  says  that  there  is  an  earlier 
edition,  1568.  I  have  only  seen  the  1584  edition,  courteously  loaned  me,  with  other 
literature  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  this  article,  by  the  Harvard  College  Library. 

4  Tomo  IV  of  Teatro  Comico  Fiorentino,  Florence,  1750. 

5  There  is  a  1795  edition  of  I  Diporti  edited  by  Gaetano  Poggiali.  Londra,  Presso 
Riccardo  Bancker;  the  aneedote  in  question  occurs  on  pp.  126-134. 
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tro  then  goes  to  the  judge,  where  he  chances  to  meet  one  of  the  victims  of 
Tomaso.  A  discussion  arises,  Faletro  claiming  that  Tomaso  is  crazy,  the  other 
declaring  that  he  is  not.  The  judge  then  goes  with  all  the  victims  to  the  jail, 
where  Tomaso  acts  well  his  part  as  an  idiot,  and,  despite  threats  of  torture, 
makes  no  other  answer  to  all  questions  than  “Fischi  e  fiche.”  The  judge 
thereupon  releases  Tomaso,  declaring  him  crazy.  Later  the  notary  Claims 
the  twenty-five  ducats,  but  Tomaso  gives  him  the  very  same  answer  that 
Faletro  had  counselled  him  to  give  the  judge.  The  notary  dares  not  expose 
his  share  in  the  deception  by  a  complaint,  and  thus  Tomaso  wins  all  through 
his  dishonesty. 

In  addition  to  the  whistling  motif  in  this  tale,  we  have  another  im¬ 
portant  link  with  many  of  the  Danish  versions  previously  reported,  and 
also  with  the  Brandenburg  analogue,  that  contained  in  “Contes  a  rire,” 
and  others  yet  to  be  spoken  of.  This  link  consists  in  the  fact  that  in  all 
of  these  tales  the  same  things  are  told  twice  or  more  than  twice.  In  “  Old 
Rasmus  ”  the  calf  is  sold  twice,  and  the  entire  price  is  paid  each  time. 
In  the  Danish  “Attorney’s  Counsel”  the  analogue  with  Parabosco  is 
even  more  complete;  for  there  a  cow  is  sold  six  times,  earnest-money  is 
received  for  each  sale,  and  the  sale  is  actually  consummated  to  one  of 
the  purchasers.  All  this  is  true  also  of  the  other  Kristensen  tales,  of  the 
Brandenburg  version,  of  that  in  “Contes  ä  rire,”  and  several  others.  It 
seems,  therefore,  as  if  the  Parabosco  tale  had  very  close  relationship 
with  these  other  versions.1 

Less  close  is  the  connection  of  the  Domenichi  anecdote.  This  also  is 
very  verbose,  but  the  following  is  a  brief  summary :  — 

A  shepherd’s  flock  has  been  confiscated  for  fraud  at  the  customs  near 
Padua.  To  get  it  back  the  shepherd  asks  counsel  of  a  lawyer,  Luca  Gallina, 
who  advises  his  dient  to  play  the  fool  before  the  judge.  The  shepherd  inter- 
prets  this  advice  as  meaning  that  he  is  to  hiss  or  whistle  as  sole  answer  (“  fis- 
chiare”).  This  he  does  not  only  before  the  judge,  but  also  to  the  lawyer  when 
the  latter  Claims  his  fee. 

Of  interest  here  is  the  fact  that,  although  we  have  a  shepherd,  he  does 
not,  as  in  “  Pathelin,  ”  imitate  the  cry  of  the  sheep,  an  inverse  proof  that 
the  occupation  does  not  necessarily  influence  the  method  of  deception. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  reason  why  a  shepherd  should  not  hiss  or  whistle 
as  well  as  any  other  man ;  and  in  fact  the  imitation  of  the  cry  of  the  sheep 
seems  rather  an  artificial  thing,  as  I  have  already  indicated.  We  have 
even  Biblical  proof  of  the  custom  of  shepherds  to  hiss  or  whistle  for  their 
flocks.  In  Zechariah  x,  8,  we  read,  “I  will  hiss  for  them,  and  gather 
them.”  The  figurative  reference  in  verse  2  is  distinctly  to  a  flock  of 
sheep.  In  the  Douay  Bible  we  find  the  word  “  whistle  ”  instead  of  “  hiss.” 

1  Another  analogue  of  this  motif  of  selling  the  same  thing  several  times  occurs  in  W. 
F.  Carleton’s  Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry,  Second  Series,  vol.  i,  2d  edition, 
Dublin,  1834.  Phil  Purcel,  the  Irish  pig-driver,  an  apparently  simple  but  really  a  very 
shrewd  fellow,  crosses  to  England  and  sells  the  same  pig  to  over  two  dozen  Englishmen. 
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To  be  sure,  the  resemblance  of  this  Domenichi  anecdote  to  the  “  Pathelin  ” 
story  is  only  general.  It  even  differs  in  this  one  particular  of  the  method 
of  deception,  substituting  a  whistle  for  the  cry  of  the  sheep,  despite  the 
fact  of  there  being  a  shepherd  in  both  tales.  We  have  seen  how  tena- 
ciously  the  cry  of  the  sheep  was  retained  in  the  entire  series  of  the 
“Henno”  cycle  and  in  the  English  versions;  in  fact,  everywhere  where 
we  could  trace  distinct  literary  influence  of  Pathelin.  The  question, 
therefore,  becomes  very  natural,  If  these  Italian  tales  are  later  than 
“  Pathelin,”  why  do  they  not  also,  like  the  German  and  English  versions, 
repeat  the  “bee”  ? 

Similarly  we  find  in  Grazzini’s  comedy  “L’ Arzigogolo,”  act  iv,  scene 
vi,  and  in  a  few  additional  scattered  passages,  a  sort  of  interlude,  which 
has  little  or  no  connection  with  the  plot,  and  serves  rather  as  an  oppor- 
tunity  for  horse-play.1 

A  summary  of  this  Version  follows :  — 

A  “lavoratore,”  Arzigogolo,  has  sold  a  pair  of  oxen  belonging  to  his  mistress, 
Monna  Papera,  “a  tempo,”  and  secured  a  written  contract  of  sale  duly  wit- 
nessed.  He  learns,  however,  that  the  purchaser  is  unable  to  pay,  and  desires 
in  consequence  to  break  the  contract  and  thus  please  his  mistress.  Ser  Alesso, 
the  old  man  of  the  play,  in  love  with  Monna  Papera,  counsels  him  to  play  the 
fool  before  the  judge,  who  will  then  declare  the  contract  invalid  because  made 
with  a  demented  person.  Arzigogolo  interprets  this  to  mean  that  he  shall 
answer  the  judge  with  “sff-sff.”  This  he  does  not  only  before  the  judge,  but 
also  later  before  Ser  Alesso,  whom  he  had  promised  to  pay  for  this  advice.  . 

There  are  several  similarities  here  to  the  Parabosco  novella  and  also 
to  other  versions  like  it.  We  have  a  sale  the  conditions  of  which  are  not 
fulfilled.  We  have  also  the  same  method  of  playing  the  fool;  namely,  the 
whistle  or  hiss.  Here  there  is  but  one  sale;  in  the  other  tales  the  same 
things  are  sold  more  than  once,  which  surely  makes  a  more  humorous 
Situation.  In  “L’ Arzigogolo”  there  is  no  payment,  and  hence  no  finan¬ 
cial  loss;  in  the  other  versions  there  have  been  payments,  and  hence 
again  a  more  humorous  Situation  of  the  sort  desired.  Here,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  other  Italian  analogues,  it  is  entirely  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  intercalated  episode  is  older  than  the  date  of  the  play.  How  much 
older  it  is  impossible  to  say  as  yet.  Only  when  we  are  in  possession  of  all 
possible  material  of  similar  tales  will  it  be  safe  to  draw  definite  conclu- 
sions.  Of  interest  in  the  “ Arzigogolo”  tale  is  the  reason  for  choosing 
“sff;”  —  “  O,  mi  pare  abbeverare  i  buoi  ”  (p.  65).  Compare  Pathelin’s 
explanation  of  “bee”  (p.  415  of  this  article). 

1  The  earliest  edition  of  this  play  that  I  have  seen  is  1750,  in  Tomo  IV  of  Teatro  Cornico 
Fiorentino,  published  at  Florence.  A  later  edition  is  by  Fanfani,  1859  (see  p.  478).  Graz- 
zini  died  in  1583,  and  seven  of  his  plays  had  appeared  in  1582,  but  IS  Arzigogolo  is  not 
one  of  the  seven.  The  edition  of  1750  distinctly  declares  itself  the  first  of  this  play.  That 
nearly  two  hundred  years  should  elapse  before  the  play  was  printed,  is  of  interest,  and 
perhaps  of  moment. 
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Actual  folk-versions  are  not  lacking,  which,  like  the  several  Danish 
versions,  contain  either  an  actual  whistling-sound  or  something  very 
closely  resembling  this.  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Professor  Ar¬ 
thur  Beatty  for  calling  my  attention  to  the  two  following  versions :  — 

In  Paul  Sebillot’s  “Litterature  Orale  de  la  Haute  Bretagne”  (p.  139, 
Paris,  Maisonneuve,  1881)  is  a  populär  tale  secured  from  Elisa  Durand 
of  Plevenon  in  1879.  Here  a  calf  has  been  sold  twice  (compare  the  tale 
of  “  Old  Rasmus”),  and  the  embarrassed  seller  goes  to  the  priest  for  ad- 
vice.  The  priest  counsels,  “  Vous  ne  repondrez  rien,  mais  vous  sifflerez 
au  nez  de  celui  qui  vous  questionnera.”  Later  the  priest  who  goes  to 
claim  his  promised  reward,  in  this  case  the  calf,  is  repaid  with  his  own 
counsel.  Of  note  here  is  the  Substitution  of  the  priest  for  a  man  of  the 
law.  In  this  respect  this  Version  resembles  a  Bengalese  Version  to  be 
mentioned  presently. 

In  Gennaro  Finamore’s  “Tradizioni  Popolari  Abruzzesi”  (vol.  i, 
pp.  136,  137,  Lanciano,  1882)  is  an  anecdote  in  the  dialect  of  Casoli  in 
Adriatic  Chieti,  Italy,  entitled  “La  Störije  de  lu  pazze.” 

A  young  man  takes  a  fat  pig  to  market  and  sells  it  to  very  many  people, 
receiving  each  time  eight  ducats,  and  agreeing  to  deliver  the  pig  next  day.  The 
day  after  he  does  not  know  what  to  do  in  his  perplexity,  but  puts  the  pig  in 
the  stable  again  and  goes  to  a  lawyer  for  advice.  The  lawyer  consents  to 
advise  him  provided  he  promise  him  half  the  pig.  The  young  man  finally 
has  to  agree,  whereupon  the  lawyer  counsels  him  as  follows :  “  When  all  the 
people  come  to  you,  you  will  play  the  fool  and  start  to  say,  ‘What  do  you 
want?  The  pig?  The  money?  What  do  I  know  about  the  pig?  What  do  I 
know  about  the  money?  Ciffe,  cciaffe,  ciffe  ’e  cciaffe,  gniff  ’e  ngnaffe,’  until 
they  go  away.”  The  victims  of  the  young  man  also  go  to  the  lawyer  for 
advice ;  but  the  lawyer  says,  “  You  are  wrong.  Did  you  not  know  that  he  was 
crazy?  Go  away!  Go  away!”  The  next  day  the  lawyer  summons  the  young 
man,  and  says,  “And  the  promise?  Do  you  not  remember  it?”  The  fellow 
answered,  “Mr.  Lawyer,  what  do  you  want?  The  half  pig?  What  do  I  know 
of  the  half  pig?  Ciffe,  cciaffe,  ciffe,  cciaffe,  gniffe,  ngnaffe!  What  belongs  to 
you?”  And  he  went  out,  and  the  lawyer  remained  speechless,  lacking  the 
courage  to  utter  a  word. 

Bolte,  in  his  edition  of  “Veterator”  (Introduction,  p.  vii),  refers  to 
this  “ciffe,  cciaffe,”  etc.,  saying  that  the  man  “grunzt  wie  ein  Schwein.” 
There  is,  however,  no  mention  in  the  original  Italian  of  an  attempt  to 
imitate  a  pig  or  any  other  animal.  To  me  the  expressions  are  phoneti- 
cally  closer  to  a  hiss  or  whistle ;  and  I  would  connect  this  tale  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  as  well  as  in  others,  with  the  Italian  analogues  already  cited,  and 
especially  with  that  of  Parabosco.  In  both,  the  victims  as  well  as  the  de- 
ceiver  go  to  the  same  lawyer,  who  declares  to  them  that  the  man  is  crazy. 
Noteworthy  also  in  this  tale  is  the  omission  of  any  judge  or  court  scene. 
We  shall  see  a  similar  omission  in  a  Bengalese  Version  presently. 

Two  other  populär  Italian  analogues  are  given  in  an  article  by  Stanis- 
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las  Prato  in  vol.  9  (1894),  pp.  539-540,  of  the  “Revue  des  Traditions 
Populaires.”  They  are  much  alike,  differing  only  in  detail. 

The  first  is  a  tale  from  Todi  in  Umbria,  and  resembles  much  a  story 
given  by  Paul  Sebillot  in  “  Contes  de  La  Haute  Bretagne,”  vol.  i,  p.  252, 
“Le  recteur  vole.”  In  the  Umbrian  tale  Father  Nicholas  robs  a  fellow- 
monk,  Father  Scarpetta,  of  100  tabuloni  earned  by  the  latter  in  preach- 
ing.  When  the  theft  is  discovered,  Father  Nicholas  is  summoned  to  trial. 
He  goes  first  to  a  lawyer,  to  whom  he  promises  50  tabuloni.  [Note  the 
idea  of  half  the  amount,  and  its  similarity  to  the  notion  of  half  a  pig,  in 
the  preceding  tale.]  The  lawyer  counsels  him  to  say  to  all  questions 
“biffiti”  or  “baffiti”  (meaningless  words,  says  Prato,  p.  549).  This  he 
does,  and  repays  the  lawyer  in  like  manner. 

The  second  Umbrian  tale  is  from  Perugia. 

Celto  sells  a  pig  to  three  persons  in  succession,  even  borrowing  a  für  coat 
of  the  second  purchaser.  All  agree  to  come  and  fetch  the  pig  at  Celto’s  house. 
Celto  takes  the  pig  home,  kills  it,  and  hides  it.  The  three  purchasers  meet 
on  their  way  to  Celto’s  house.  Celto,  however,  denies  any  transaction,  and 
chases  them  away.  They  summon  him  to  justice;  but,  since  Celto  persists 
in  his  denial,  they  obtain  nothing  the  first  day.  Celto  then  bribes  the  procureur 
who  is  trying  the  case  with  the  promise  of  a  ham,  if  he  will  let  him  win  the 
case  the  next  day.  The  procureur  counsels  him  to  say  “Biffete,  buffete” 
(“mots  depourvus  de  sens,”  says  Prato,  p.  549).  Celto  does  this  to  all  ques¬ 
tions,  and  even  accuses  the  owner  of  the  für  coat  of  theft  when  he  tries  to  seize 
his  property.  Celto  is  released  as  a  fool,  and  later  answers,  “  Biffete,  buffete, 
monsieur  le  procureur,”  when  the  latter  Claims  the  promised  ham. 

In  a  South  Slavic  tale,  published  by  Friedrich  S.  Krauss  with  the  title 
“Le  Paysan”  in  “L’Annuaire  des  Traditions  Populaires  ”  (Paris,  1888, 
pp.  10-13),  we  find  another  close  analogue. 

A  peasant  has  sold  to  three  Turks  on  successive  days  the  same  hare;  but, 
instead  of  delivering  it  to  any  of  the  purchasers,  he  carried  it  home,  pretending 
that  when  the  purchasers  told  him  to  carry  the  hare  home,  they  meant  to  his 
home.  The  Turks  reclaim  their  money,  and,  on  refusal  of  the  peasant  to 
repay,  they  summon  him  before  the  Kadi.  The  peasant  goes  to  a  lawyer  and 
promises  to  pay  him  for  his  advice  a  sledgeful  of  wood.  The  lawyer  counsels 
to  make  no  other  answer  to  the  Kadi  than  “  Baer.”  This  the  peasant  does  to 
the  letter,  and  later  also  to  the  lawyer  when  he  asks  for  his  wood. 

In  a  note  following  this  tale,  Krauss  says,  — 

“Le  theme  de  ce  conte  est  bien  connu  en  France:  il  figure  dans  la  seconde 
partie  de  Maitre  Pathelin,  comedie  du  XV-e  siede,  restee  celebre  ä  juste 
titre.  Selon  toute  apparence,  il  a  du  passer  de  France  en  Dalmatie  par  l’Italie 
et  de  lä  en  Bosnie,  ä  moins  que,  ce  qui  est  plus  vraisemblable,  il  n’ait  ete 
importe  par  les  matelots  italiens  ä  Constantinople  et  par  les  Turcs  ensuite 
chez  les  Slaves  des  Balkans.” 

After  the  first  mention  of  the  word  “baer”  in  this  tale  is  the  paren- 
thesis  “  (en  slave:  megjed=  bee).”  Pratol,  in  commenting  on  this  tale 
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(‘‘Revue  des  Traditions  Populaires,”  vol.  9, 1894,  p.  550),  says  that  this 
approaches  dosest,  of  all  the  analogues  that  he  has  found,  to  the  French 
“Pathelin,”  because  of  the  similarity  of  this  “baer”  to  “bee.”  Bolte, 
however,  in  his  edition  of  “Veterator”  (p.  vii,  note  2),  classes  this  tale 
not  with  those  with  the  sheep’s  cry,  but  with  those  in  which  the  rustic 
“lallt,”  including  it  with  the  Bütner  version  that  has  “pa  pi  pa  pi  pa,” 
and  with  the  Italian  versions  cited  above  which  have  “bifhti,  bafhti,” 
or  “biffete,  buffete.”  Between  these  two  opinions  it  is  not  easy  to  decide. 
It  is  at  least  noteworthy  that  there  is  no  mention  in  the  Slavic  tale  of 
sheep  or  a  shepherd,  and  in  this  particular  the  tale  resembles  the  versions 
of  the  Reuchlin-Hans  Sachs  series.  Professor  Leo  Wiener  has  very  kindly 
written  to  me  to  this  effect:  “Megjed”  is  Servian  for  “bear”  (the  ani¬ 
mal).  As  Professor  Wiener  understands  it,  granting  a  migration  of  the 
story  from  France  to  Servia,  “bee”  became  “baer”  (“bär”)  in  some 
intermediate  German  version,  which,  in  turn,  was  rendered  into  Servian 
as  “megjed.”  “Of  course,”  says  Professor  Wiener,  “the  process  might 
have  been  reversed.”  Personally  I  am  still  at  a  loss  to  know  whether 
the  word  “megjed”  actually  occurs  in  the  Servian  story  or  not,  since  I 
have  not  seen  the  original  Servian.  In  fact,  I  find  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  place  this  story  accurately ;  but  if  the  word  used  is  “baer,”  and  the 
Servian  word  “megjed”  occurs  in  this  connection,  it  certainly  seems 
reasonable  to  think  that  the  story  reached  Servia  through  Germany 
rather  than  through  Italy  or  Turkey. 

Another  interesting  parallel  came  to  hand  recently  to  confirm  my  be¬ 
lief  in  the  existence  of  further  material.  In  the  January  number  of  “  Mod¬ 
ern  Language  Notes  for  1907,”  p.  12,  is  an  article  by  David  Klein  en- 
titled  “A  Rabbinical  Analogue  to  Pathelin.”  It  is  a  parable  explaining 
Deuteronomy  xxxii,  18 :  “  Of  the  Rock  that  begat  thee  thou  art  um 
mindful,  and  hast  forgotten  God  that  formed  thee.”  The  parable  is  as 
follows :  — 

Reuben  owed  Simeon  a  certain  sum  of  money.  And  Reuben  came  to 
Levi  and  besought  him  to  give  him  counsel  how  to  shake  off  his  creditor,  for 
Simeon  was  pressing  him  hard.  And  he  gave  him  counsel  that  he  pretend  to 
be  crazy:  “When  Simeon  comes  to  thee,  begin  thou  to  chirp  and  pipe  and  to 
leap  about  in  dances.”  He  did  so,  and  when  Simeon  saw  that  he  was  crazy 
he  desisted  from  him.  Later  Reuben  came  to  Levi  and  asked  him  for  a  loan 
for  a  few  days,  which  he  granted.  When  the  time  for  payment  arrived,  Levi 
came  to  Reuben  to  dun  him.  And  Reuben  began  to  chirp  to  him  as  he  had 
done  to  Simeon,  as  told  above.  Levi  raised  his  stick  on  him  and  struck  him 
many  a  blow,  and  said,  “Lo,  thou  wicked  man,  this  counsel  I  gave  thee.  Did 
I  then  advise  thus  with  respect  to  me?” 

There  then  follows  a  commentary  on  the  parable.  Mr.  Klein  speaks 
of  a  second  commentary  which  one  may  hear  in  the  synagogue  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  same  parable.  “It  States  that  God  had  taught  man  how 
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to  elude  the  Devil  by  unconcernedly  whistling  and  chirping,  and  man 
has  utilized  the  instruction  to  elude  Him.” 

Now,  although  the  above  parable  is  by  Jacob  of  Dubno  in  Volhynia, 
Russia,  known  as  the  Dubner  Maggid,  who  died  in  1804,  and  although 
it  may  have  been  invented  by  him,  yet  it  is  far  more  probable,  says  Mr. 
Klein,  that  it  goes  far  back  in  rabbinical  lore,  which  has  preserved  much 
more  of  the  mediaeval  spirit  than  is  commonly  thought.  Mr.  Klein  does 
not  think  it  probable  that  the  French  “Pathelin”  could  have  penetrated 
the  exclusiveness  of  the  Russian  ghetto,  especially  in  the  form  of  a  play, 
for  only  modern  Jews  have  tolerated  the  secular  theatre.  In  closing  his 
interesting  article,  Mr.  Klein  suggests  that  a  search  be  made  for  other 
analogues  of  the  story  in  Hebrew  legend  and  literature. 

I  have  long  had  a  suspicion  that  the  original  tale  is  of  Eastern  origin, 
or  that  it  is  at  least  a  common  heritage  of  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples,  as 
is  the  case  with  so  much  of  folk-lore.  This  suspicion  has  been  increased 
to  a  belief  through  my  learning  that  this  type  of  a  story  is  very  Oriental 
in  character,  and  that  such  tales  are  very  common  in  India  to-day.  Mr. 
Phil.  M.  Buck  of  the  Department  of  English  in  the  McKinley  High 
School,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  called  my  attention  to  the  prevalence  of  a 
story  similar  to  “  Pathelin”  in  Hindustan,  and  gave  me  a  Version  which 
he  had  heard  about  twenty  years  ago  in  Dwarahat,  Kumaon,  the  pro- 
vince  of  the  hills  of  northern  India,  where  he  passed  his  boyhood.  Mr. 
Buck  says,  “If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  was  told  me  by  an  old  Rajpoot 
servant  who  used  to  amuse  me  by  telling  such  stories.  He  was  a  regulär 
old  ‘  story- teller’  by  the  way,  and  had  a  most  remarkable  stock.  ...  As 
I  remember  the  story,  it  was  an  ignorant  villager  who  questioned  a  wise 
jogi  as  to  how  to  get  out  of  a  scrape,  and  who  was  to  pay  him  liberally 
when  he  had  escaped.  He  was  told  by  the  devotee  to  simulate  the  devo- 
tee  posture  and  only  answer  with  a  low  hum.  This  he  did  and  escaped, 
and  afterward  repaid  the  old  jogi  in  kind.” 

Mr.  Buck  has  most  kindly  searched  in  all  the  Hindu  story-books  known 
to  him,  including  the  Jatokas,  but  has  been  as  yet  unable  to  find  this 
story  in  print,  although  he  declares  that  there  are  many  such  stories 
afloat  all  over  India. 

Further  evidence  of  the  presence  of  this  tale  in  India  has  since  come 
to  me  through  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Tagore,  Gangulee,  and  S.  C. 
Majumdar,  Hindu  students  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  These  gentle- 
men  have  shown  great  interest  in  this  quest,  and  have  received  from 
friends  at  home  confirmation  of  the  prevalence  of  the  tale  in  Bengal. 
Among  the  friends  to  whom  they  wrote  are  two  professors  of  Sanscrit  at 
Bramhacharyashram  Institution  in  Bolepore,  conducted  by  Mr.  Rabin- 
dranath  Tagore  of  Calcutta,  the  greatest  living  poet  of  Bengal  and  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  new  political  thought  of  that  country.  From  one  of 
these  professors  of  Sanscrit,  Pundit  Bidhushekar  Shastri,  Mr.  Majum- 
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dar  received  a  Version,  the  circumstances  of  whose  origin  are  as  follows : 
It  was  related  to  Pundit  Shastri  by  Mr.  Harisharan  Bannergi,  assistant 
professor  of  Sanscrit,  who  in  turn  heard  it  from  his  father,  who  is  quite 
an  old  man  and  knows  nothing  of  foreign  literature.  This  father  also 
heard  the  story  when  he  was  quite  young  from  his  grandmother.  The 
story,  therefore,  goes  back  about  four  generations,  to  a  time  when  Eng- 
lish  had  very  little  influence  on  Bengal  literature,  and  when  the  country 
was  not  flooded  with  books  and  newspapers,  as  it  is  to-day.  Pundit 
Shastri  believes  the  story  just  as  authentic  as  if  found  in  any  old  book, 
and  free  from  Occidental  influence.  This  Bengalese  story  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 1  — 

The  father  of  a  poor  Brahmin  had  died.  The  poor  man  was  compelled  to 
buy  on  credit  all  the  things  required  for  the  Sradha  ceremony  of  the  deceased, 
such  as  groceries,  clothes,  jewelry,  sweetmeats,  etc.  He  promised  to  everybody 
to  pay  immediately  after  the  Sradha  ceremony.  The  creditors  did  not  object, 
seeing  that  the  Brahmin  was  really  in  distress,  and  that  it  was  an  occasion  of 
a  son’s  fulfilling  his  duty  toward  his  parent,  in  which  piety  every  man  ought 
to  help.  When  the  Sradha  was  over,  however,  bills  from  all  quarters  began 
to  pour  in;  and  the  Brahmin,  in  despair,  finding  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty, 
was  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  The  more  he  thought,  the  more  anxious  he 
became.  At  this  time  his  family  priest  made  his  appearance,  and  asked  him 
what  was  the  cause  of  his  dejection.  He  explained  it;  and  the  priest,  after 
meditating  a  little,  replied,  “  Be  of  good  cheer.  Here  is  a  solution  of  your  prob- 
lem.  Sit  quietly  here,  and  if  any  one  comes  to  you  to  ask  for  money,  gaze  at 
him  solemnly  and  steadfastly;  do  not  say  anything  if  you  can  help  it;  if  you 
are  hard  pressed  for  an  answer,  say  ‘  Vürüt’  ”  [which  Mr.  Majumdar  explained 
as  merely  an  exclamation].  The  grocers,  sweetmeat-venders,  clothiers,  and 
jewellers  began  to  come  to  him  one  by  one  and  to  ask  for  their  money.  The 
Brahmin  gazed  at  them  mysteriously  and  steadfastly  and  occasionally  ex- 
claimed  “  Vürüt !  ”  One  day  a  creditor  coming  in  for  money  and  receiving  this 
sole  answer  “Vürüt!”  found  the  house-priest  sitting  near  by.  He  tumed  to 
the  priest,  saying,  “  Reverend  sir,  what  does  all  this  mean  ?  What  is  he  talking 
about?”  The  priest  shook  his  head  mournfully,  and  replied,  “  Alas!  son,  the 
Brahmin  is  no  longer  himself.  The  continual  thought  of  your  money  has  made 
him  insane.”  The  creditor  was  greatly  moved  by  this  news,  and  forthwith 
said,  “  Is  that  so !  I  never  knew  it.  Anxiety  for  money  made  the  Brahmin  lose 
his  mind !  I  am  in  no  hurry.  Let  the  poor  man  recover  first.  He  will  repay  me 
afterwards.” 

Gradually  this  news  spread  among  his  creditors,  and  they  ceased  to  come 
to  him  for  money.  One  day  the  priest  came  to  him  and  said,  “Now  your 
troubles  are  all  over.  All  those  rogues  have  gone.  No  one  now  comes  to  claim 
anything.  Pay  up  your  dues  to  your  priest.  Do  not  tarry  any  longer.”  There 
was  no  answer.  The  priest  kept  on  repeating  this  two  or  three  times;  and  then 
finally  the  Brahmin  said,  as  usual,  “Vürüt!”  The  priest  said,  “Alas!  ‘ Vürüt’ 
to  me  even!”  The  Brahmin  replied,  “Yes,  Vürüt!” 

1  My  former  colleague,  Professor  Raymond  Weeks,  has  just  prepared  a  phonetic 
transcription  of  this  tale  (see  “Le  Maitre  Phonetique,”  Organe  de  V Association  Pho¬ 
netique  Internationale,  Mars -Avril,  1909,  pp.  66-68). 
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This  anecdote  is  of  especial  interest  not  only  because  of  its  locality, 
but  also  because  he  re  we  find  the  motif  of  securing  things  on  credit,  which 
motif  is  characteristic  of  the  first  part  of  “Pathelin”  itself,  but  is  not 
found  in  other  analogues  brought  forward  in  this  article.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  in  these  Eastern  analogues  there  is  entire  absence  of  the 
imitation  of  an  animaPs  cry,  which  seems  to  occur  only  in  direct  de- 
scendants  of  “Pathelin,”  and  to  be  absent  in  other  analogues  more 
widely  scattered. 

In  conclusion  may  I  repeat  that  in  my  opinion  more  diligent  search 
will  bring  to  light  still  greater  material.1  This  search  should  be  made  in 

1  Johannes  Bolte,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  edition  of  Veterator  (p.  viii,  notes),  gives 
several  references  to  tales  in  which  the  method  of  deceit  is  merely  to  deny  all,  no  excla- 
mation  being  suggested.  Here,  too,  may  be  included  an  analogue  told  me  by  my  colleague, 
Professor  O.  E.  Lessing,  in  which  the  thievish  servant  is  told  to  say  nothing,  and  merely 
to  make  “eine  lange  Nase.”  In  this  tale  Reuchlin  seems  to  have  been  the  inspiration. 
These  versions  with  no  exclamations  do  not,  therefore,  concern  us  directly,  but  they  are 
important  as  showing  the  wide  prevalence  of  the  Pathelin  type  of  story.  Bolte,  in  the 
above  notes,  speaks  also  of  fragments  of  a  Bohemian  translation  of  Reuchlin’s  Henno 
which  is  still  in  its  early  sixteenth  Century  manuscript  (Vienna  Royal  Library,  io,  214). 
According  to  Alexander  von  Weilen,  in  Anzeiger  jür  Deutsches  Alterthum ,  17,  p.  44,  these 
fragments  only  contain  the  equivalent  of  Reuchlin’s  Henno,  verses  47-141.  There  can- 
not,  therefore,  well  be  any  “bee”  scene.  In  a  note  to  p.  ix  of  Veterator,  Bolte  says,  “Eine 
russische  Prosabearbeitung  des  Pathelin  befindet  sich  in  der  Wolfenbüttler  Handschrift 
115.  8  Extra,  f.”  I  have  no  access  to  this  manuscript;  but,  if  it  follows  Pathelin  at  all 
closely,  it  probably  has  “bee.”  Other  material  which  is  at  present  also  inaccessible  to 
me  is  given  in  Bolte’s  edition  of  Wickram’s  Rollwagenbüchlein,  pp.  xiii,  xiv,  371  (vol.  229 
of  the  Bibliothek  des  Literarischen  Vereins  in  Stuttgart,  1903).  These  references  are  to 
translations  and  adaptations  of  Wickram’s  “blee”  anecdote  (No.  36),  and  to  other  lit- 
erature  containing  this  type  of  tale.  I  note  with  interest  that  among  this  material  are 
references  to  a  Pomeranian  tale  with  “pst”  (Brunk,  Graziger,  1901,  p.  21  =  Blätter  j. 
pommer sehe  Volkskunde,  9,  53),  and  to  a  Flemish  tale  where  a  whistle  is  counselled  (Cor- 
nelissen-Vervliet,  Vlaamsche  volksvertelsels,  1900,  p.  145). 

I  am  constantly  running  across  the  Pathelin  motif  in  more  or  less  reduced  form.  Re- 
cently  in  a  comic  opera  the  chief  comedian  sang  a  topical  song,  in  one  stanza  of  which 
a  patient  was  told  to  go  home  and  imagine  that  he  was  cured.  In  the  second  stanza  the 
doctor  Claims  his  fee,  but  is  quickly  told  to  go  home  and  imagine  that  he  has  received  it. 
Professor  J.  C.  Bose  of  Calcutta  told  me  a  tale  very  much  on  the  same  order  as  the  pre- 
ceding,  differing  only  in  that  the  doctor  asks  the  patient  to  smell  of  a  medicine  and  con- 
sider  himself  cured,  while  the  patient  offers  the  doctor  a  smell  of  some  money  as  sole  pay¬ 
ment.  Professor  Bose  confirmed  what  my  Hindu  Student  friends  and  Mr.  Buck  had 
said  as  to  the  prevalence  of  the  Pathelin  type  of  story  in  India.  In  a  similar  vein  is  the 
following  doggerel,  which  I  found  in  a  recent  Cleveland  (Ohio)  “Leader:”  — 

“  ‘  Is  your  butter  fresh  ?  Are  your  canned  goods  pure  ?  ’ 

To  the  grocery  man  said  we. 

And  the  grocery  man  he  answered,  ‘  Sure  — 

Trust  me  for  that,’  said  he. 

“  And  he  wrapped  it  up  and  we  wrent  away. — 

‘  You  ’ve  forgotten  to  pay  !  ’  cried  he. 

But  we  only  laughed  in  our  witty  way, 

‘  Trust  me  for  that,’  said  we.” 

The  fundamental  idea  of  ingratitude  which  is  present  in  Pathelin  and  its  analogues  is 
seen  in  many  other  forms  of  stories  which  are  only  partial  analogues  to  the  Pathelin  type. 
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Oriental  as  well  as  Occidental  literatures  and  folk-lore.  I  feel  confident 
that  this  tale  in  more  or  less  primitive  form  will  be  found  among  other 
peoples.  Until  such  a  search  shall  have  been  made,  and  its  results,  posi¬ 
tive  or  negative,  well  established,  the  true  sequence  of  the  “Pathelin” 
cycle  can  scarcely  be  more  than  guessed.  It  is  my  belief,  although  I  fully 
realize  that  final  proof  is  still  lacking,  that  the  form  of  the  story  with  the 
whistle,  hiss,  chirp,  hum,  —  “Vuriit,”  “fyt,”  “pyt;”  “biffete,”  etc.;  “pa 
pi  pa  pi  pa,”  “plai;”  “ciffe,”  etc.,  or  some  word  phonetically  near  either 
of  these,  —  is  the  older,  out  of  which  the  clever  author  of  “ Pathelin”  in 
France  made  the  bleating-sound  to  heighten  the  humorous  effect.  Alive 
to  every  dramatic  possibility  and  device,  as  can  well  be  seen  by  studying 
the  structure  of  this  remarkable  farce,  the  unknown  author  feit  that  the 
result  would  be  better  if  he  made  the  shepherd  bleat  like  his  sheep.  The 
immediate  descendants  of  the  French  “  Pathelin”  kept  this  bleating  even 
after  they  had  changed  or  failed  to  emphasize  the  occupation  of  the 
character  who  uses  it.  Alongside  these  immediate  relatives  and  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  French  “Pathelin,”  with  this  close  family  resemblance,  there 
lived  on  still  the  older  form  of  the  story  with  some  more  primitive  form 
of  deception.  It  seems  likely  that  in  the  older  form  the  priest  appears 
rather  than  the  man  of  law,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Bengalese  and  the 
Brittany  versions  already  cited.  This  older  type  we  see  cropping  out  in 

In  Professor  Crane’seditionof  the  exemplaof  Jacques  de  Vitry  (p.  47,  No.  cii)  is  the  story 
of  the  pilgrim  on  his  way  to  the  shrine  of  Mont  St.  Michel.  In  dangerof  being  swallowed 
up  by  the  inrushing  tide,  he  prays  to  St.  Michael  to  help  him,  offering  to  give  his  cow 
and  calf  as  a  sacrifice.  When  the  danger  passes  away  in  answer  to  his  prayer,  the  pilgrim 
says,  “Nec  vaccam  nec  vitulum  tibi  dabo.”  This  tale  has  many  analogues,  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Crane  gives  in  his  notes,  p.  177.  It  is  also  found  in  “An  Alphabet  of  Tales,”  edited 
by  Mary  Macleod  Banks,  in  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  Original  Series,  vol.  127, 
p.  521,  Tale  782. 

Another  amusing  modern  analogue  is  in  vol.  10  of  Modern  Eloquence,  edited  by  T.  B. 
Reed,  in  the  chapter  “Bench  and  Bar”  (p.  56),  under  the  title  “Double-dealing.”  Here 
a  lawyer’s  eloquence  had  cleared  a  man  charged  with  offering  counterfeit  money.  The 
grateful  (  ?)  man  gave  him  fifty  dollars  for  his  Services,  and  quickly  left  town.  The  lawyer, 
in  trying  to  use  this  money,  was  told  that  it  was  all  counterfeit ! 

In  similar  vein  is  the  following  from  a  recent  Philadelphia  T imes,  given  as  an  authentic 
police-court  event :  — 

“  Lawyer  Lipschutz  had  as  a  dient  a  long-bearded  Russian  who  was  accused  of  retain- 
ing  a  watch  given  him  to  be  repaired.  It  looked  rather  black  for  the  foreigner,  and  Lip¬ 
schutz  fairly  outdid  himself  in  trying  to  convince  the  magistrate  that  his  dient  was  inno- 
cent. 

“  The  lawyer  dwelt  on  the  Russian’s  ignorance  of  American  customs,  his  straightforward 
story,  and  enough  other  details  to  extend  the  talk  fully  fifteen  minutes.  His  dient  was 
acquitted. 

“  In  congratulating  the  freed  man  the  lawyer  held  out  his  hand  in  an  absent  though  rather 
suggestive  manner.  The  Russian  grasped  it  warmly. 

“  ‘  Dot  was  a  fine  noise  you  make,’  he  said.  ‘  T’anks.  Goo’-by.’  ” 

My  colleague,  Dr.  Simon  Litman,  a  Russian,  has  a  vague  recollection  of  a  story  in 
Russian  folk-lore  similar  to  the  Pathelin  type.  Here  there  is  a  repetition  of  a  certain  word, 
which  Dr.  Litman  does  not  now  recall. 
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Italy,  in  Switzerland,  in  Russia,  in  the  Balkans,  in  Denmark,  in  Bran¬ 
denburg,  in  German y,  in  France,  in  India. 

I  cannot  think  that  all  these  had  their  origin  in  the  French  farce  as  we 
know  it.  It  seems  to  me  impossible.  I  have  tried  to  show  that  the  ele- 
ments  in  the  first  part  of  the  French  “Pathelin”  have  analogues  which 
antedate  use  in  the  French  farce.  I  think  that  if  this  be  true  of  the  first 
part  of  the  farce,  it  is  likely  to  be  equally  true  of  the  second. 

Another  general  argument  in  favor  of  the  whistling  or  some  similar 
sound  as  the  older  form  of  the  story  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  exist- 
ence  in  many  languages  of  a  number  of  populär  expressions  in  which 
the  act  of  whistling  or  hissing  is  a  sign  of  insolence,  indifference,  or  con- 
tempt.  In  English  we  teil  a  man  to  whistle  for  a  thing  when  we  intend 
that  he  shall  not  get  it.  “To  go  whistle”  is  “to  go  to  the  deuce,”  and 
there  may  be  other  dialect  uses  of  this  word.  Occasionally  one  sees  the 
insulting  practice  of  whistling  defiantly  by  some  one  who  does  not  wish 
to  answer  or  to  do  some  requested  thing.  In  German  “einem  etwas 
pfeifen”  and  “einem  etwas  blasen”  both  have  the  meaning  not  to  do 
something  for  a  person;  as,  “Ich  will  ihm  was  pfeifen,”  which  Fluegel’s 
German  Dictionary  translates  as  “I’ll  do  it  for  him  over  the  left  (shoul- 
der),”  i.  e.  not  at  all;  “I  have  no  intention  of  doing  it  for  him.”  “Ein 
Pfiff”  is  literally  a  “whistle  or  whiff ;  ”  but  its  figurative  use  is  of  consider- 
able  interest  in  this  connection,  namely,  “trick,  cunning,  fetch,  knack.” 
Fluegel’s  Dictionary  further  gives  “pfiffig”  as  “sly.”  In  Hermann 
Schräder,  “Bilderschmuck  der  Deutschen  Sprache”  (Berlin,  1901,  pp. 
297,  298),  one  finds  the  following:  “Der  versteht  den  Pfiff,”  equalling 
“wer  schlaue  Kunstgriffe  zur  Erreichung  seines  Zweckes  anzuwenden 
weiss;”  also  “Ich  achte  das  nicht  ein  Pfiff.”  Of  especial  interest  is  the 
word  “  Advocatenpfiffe,”  which  is  also  in  Schräder.  This  word,  and 
“  Der  versteht  den  Pfiffe,”  would  seem  to  point  suggestively  to  the  line  of 
argument  of  this  article.  In  French,  and  especially  in  Old-French,  the 
hiss  or  whistle  is  also  a  most  prevalent  sign  of  contempt  or  mockery. 
Godefroy’s  Old  French  Dictionary  shows  many  instances  of  its  use, 
especially  in  the  latter  meaning  (see  under  siffler,  in  vol.  10,  p.  674  [first 
column],  the  figurative  usages;  also  in  vol.  2,  p.  123,  the  many  cases 
under  the  words  chifle ,  cifle ,  chufle ,  sifflement ,  sifflet,  and  again  under 
chiflement ,  chifleor,  chifler,  chiflerie,  chiflois,  etc.).  In  Villate’s  “Parisis¬ 
men”  (1895),  under  siffler,  one  finds  “Tu  peux  siffler !  flöt  ihm  nach! 
(das  Erbetene  bekommst  du  nicht).”  In  Spanish  chiflar  means  “to 
whistle”  and  also  “to  mock  or  jest.”  In  Italian  fischiata  means  “hiss” 
or  “whistle;”  and far  delle fischiate  a  uno  has  the  same  elements  of  con¬ 
tempt  that  we  find  expressed  by  the  whistle  or  hiss  in  the  analogues  of 
which  we  have  spoken. 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois. 
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